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MEMOIR OF LORD VISCOUNT BARRINGTON.*® 


Few comparatively of the learned 
or noble of this world have io 
any age been genuine members of 
the Christian community. This 
does not arise from the insuffi- 
ciency of the Christian evidence 
to satisfy such persons, or from 
its want of adaptation as a medi- 
cinal system to their condition. 
In those respects, as it is ad- 
dressed “‘ to all,” so is it adapted 
to all, without any difference. 
The fact is to be accounted for 
in a very different way, and re- 
flects no discredit either on the 
nature of the Gospel, or on the 
character of its testimony. The 
circumstances of such persons, in 
ten thousand ways obstruct the 
reception, and injure the full in- 
fluence of a spiritual and holy 
dipebittitn by fostering the 
pride of life—blunting the moral 
feelings of our nature—and sur- 
rounding them with an atmosphere, 
which, while it conduces to the 
growth and prosperity of earth, 
is most inimical to all the in- 
terests of heaven. 

If few persons of elevated rank 
have been numbered among the 
faithful, a still smaller portion 
of this class of society has been 


found among the Dissenters from 
Established Churches. Whether 
this fact tells most in favour of 
the spirituality of Dissenters, or 
of the secularity of Established 
Churches, we will leave our readers 
to determine. On any other 
grounds than those which belong 
to the good of such. individuals 
themselves, and the interests of 
religion, we have no regrets to 
feel or to express. ‘ The king- 
dom of God cometh not with 
observation.” —*‘ It is not of this 
world.” The pomp of rank, the 
power of riches, the aggrandise- 
ment of the world, add nothing 
to its real glory and efficacy, and 
ought never, therefore, to be ob- 
jects of painful solicitude on the 
part of the disciples of Christ. 
During a former period in the 
history of Nonconformity not a 
few, speaking comparatively, of 
the titled members of our commu- 
nity belonged to the Dissenters. 
Into the causes of this, and of 
the change which has since taken 
place, we do not at present inquire. 
We only remark in passing, that 
to the Nonconformists then, genu- 
ine and decided religion was al- 
most exclusively confined, and 
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therefore Lords and Ladies who 
felt the power of the Gospel, 
were from necessity shut up to 
associate chiefly with them. 

Among the titled Dissenters who 
made a considerable figure about 
the beginning of last century, the 
nobleman, whose works and life 
are now before us, claims distin- 
guished consideration. He was 
a man of more talent, more learn- 
ing, more political influence, and 
more theological information than 
any other individual of his own 
class. He has conferred greater 
benefits on the general ceickagiesl 
inquirer, than any noble Lord, 
whose writings are known to us ; 
while his exertions on behalf of 
the Dissenters entitle him to an 
honourable and lasting memorial 
among them. This is the third 
time which his theological works 
have appeared ; but the first time 
in which an account appears of 
their author. This is furnished by 
the Rev. Prebendary of Durham, 
who has executed it, on the whole, 
with a commendable portion of 
candour and liberality. We shall 
extract from it the principal facts 
in the life of Lord Barrington, 
with occasional observations of 
our own. 


“ John Shute, first Viscount Barring- 
ton, was born in 1678, at Theobalds in 
Hertfordshire. He was the third son of 
Benjamin Shute, merchant, who was the 
net son of Francis Shute, Esq. of 

pton, in the county of Leicester ; and 
was lineally descended from Robert 
Shute, Esq., who was appointed one of 
the barons of the exchequer by Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1577. His ances- 
tors were eminent for their virtue, and 
zeal in the cause of liberty; and several 
of them served the kings of England 
with honour as commanders in the wars 
of Normandy, when that dutchy was an- 
nexed to the lish crown.” —p. i. 


The Shute family seems to have 
been extensively connected with 
the Dissenters. From a list of 
the church members belonging to 
the Society first under the care of 
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Mr. Caryll, and which on his 
death united with the church un- 
der Dr. Owen, it appears that 
Benjamin Shate, the father of 
Lord Barrington, belonged to that 
church. He died on the 26th of 
June, 1681. There were also in it 
Mr. Samuel Shute, the brother we 
suppose of Benjamin, Mrs. Mary 
Shute, and Mrs. Ann Shute; 
the one probably the mother, and 
the other the sister-in-law of the 
Viscount. They all died while 
members of the church. 

The mother of his Lordship was 
a daughter of Joseph Caryll, of 
whom we should have been glad 
had Mr. Townsend stated some- 
thing more than merely the an- 
nunciation of the fact. He wasa 
learned, a pious, and an able 
man. 


“ At the age of sixteen, Mr. Shute 
was sent to the university of Utrecht, 
where he distinguished himself greatly 
by his academical exercises, which have 
not only been printed, but have been 
cited with great commendation by some 
eminent writers on the Civil Law. After 
passing four years at Utrecht, he return- 
ed to England, and applied himself with 
diligence to the study of the common 
law at the Inner Temple. In 1701 he 
began to write in favour of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, to which body he be- 
longed. He published in this year, but 
without his name, a pamphlet in 4to, 
entitled, ‘The Interest of and con- 
sidered in respect of Protestants dis- 
senting from the Established Church.’ 
This was reprinted two years afterwards 
with considerable alterations and en- 
largements. As he dwells much in this 
pamphlet on the rights of the Dissenters to 
toleration, it was probably the occasion 
of his being known to Mr. Locke, who 
afterwards honoured him with his friend- 
ship, notwithstanding the great dispari 
of their ages. This circumstance, whic 
does the character of Mr. Shute so much 
credit, appears by an ode addressed to 
John Shute, Esq., in the year 1704, on 
occasion of the dangerous illness which 
terminated in the death of Mr. Locke.” 
—pp. ii. iii. 


The ode referred to, Mr. Town- 
send neglects to mention, was 
written by Dr. Watts. 
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*« About two years after he had written 
the above-mentioned t, he pub- 


lished another, entitled, ‘ The Rights of 
Protestant D ters,’ in two parts, 
which reached a second edition in 1705. 
** Mr. Shute’s character was now s0 
generally known, though only in his 
24th year, and his influence with the 
Dissenters was so considerable, that he 
was sent for by the cabinet council, 
when it had been determined by the 
Queen’s ministry that the important 
measure of the union of the two king- 
doms should take place. The Lords 
Somers, Wharton, Halifax, and Sunder- 
land were at this meeting, the first of 
whom opened the design and general 
view which they had in promoting this 
great object, and condescended so far, 
since they designed he should take a part 
in it, as to ask his opinion on this head, 
Mr. Shute having then expressed him- 
self most warmly with regard to the 
national advantages to be expected 
from such a close connection between 
the two kingdoms, Lord Somers said 
thatit could not be carried without the 
assistance of the Dissenters in England, 
and of the Presbyterians in Scotland ; 
for which reason they wished he would 
undertake a journey to Scotland for that 
purpose. r. Shute at first declined 
this service, because’ it was inconsistent 
with his professional views--the study 
of the common law—and also because 
he conceived that he could scarcely pre- 
vail with the Presbyterians and Dissen- 
ters to promote the Union, unless the 
companion and test acts were repealed. 
To this it was replied, that on account of 
the sacrifices he would be obliged to 
make in foregoing the advantage of pur- 
suing his professional engagements, he 
should, on his return from Scotland, 
have an employment to the amount of 
£1000. per annum, and that there was 
little doubt that the test act would be re- 
pealed as soon as the Union took place ; 
though this could not be previously pro- 
posed to Parliament. Mr. Shute, being 
encouraged by these assurances, soon 
afterwards went to Scotland, where he 
was greatly instrumental in promoting. 
the Union, and continued there until it 
was ratified. After his return to Eng- 
land, he was, in 1708, appointed one of 
the Commissioners of the Customs. 
About the same time, Francis Barrington, 
a of Tofts, in Essex, who had mar- 
ried Mr. Shute’s first cousin, left him his 


estate in that county, upon condition of J 


his taking the name and arms of Bar- 
rington.”—pp. iv—vi. 

The facts recorded in this para- 
graph deserve to be remembered. 
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They show the services which the 
Disseuters have rendered to the 
interests of the country, and the 
influence which they have had on 
some of its must important affairs. 


“In the year 1710, Mr. Barrington re- 
ceived a still more flattering proof of the 
high and honourable character which he 
bore, in a bequest left him by John 
Wildman, Esq. of Becket, in Berkshire, 
who adopted him for his son after the 
Roman custom, leaving him his estate by 
a will dated in 1706, which declared 
that he gave it to him merely because 
he knew no man who was so worthy of it. 

*¢ How high Mr. Barrington’s character 
stood in the estimation, not only of the 
most zealous Whigs, but of those who 
differed from him most widely in religious 
and political sentiments, appears in the 
following extract from a letter of Dr. 
Swift to Archbishop King, dated Nov. 
30, 1708:—* One Mr. Shute is named 
for secretary to Lord Wharton: he is a 
young man ; but reckoned the shrewdest 
head in England, and the person in 
whom the Presbyterians chiefly confide ; 
and if money be necessary toward the 
good work in Ireland, it is reckoned he 
can command as far as £100,000. from 
the body of Dissenters here. As to his 
principles, he is truly a moderate man, 
frequenting the church and the meeting 
indifferently.’”’— pp. vi, vii. 


The above paragraph shows 
Swift’s opinion of Barrington’s ta- 
lents; but his remark on his going 
to the church and the meeting in- 
differently, is doubtless incorrect. 
He was well known to be a deci- 
ded Dissenter, though he perhaps 
went occasionally to church, and 
even communicated with it. The 
next passage which we shall quote 
affords proof of this, as well as 
of the sacrifices he was disposed to 
make for his principles. 


“In 1711, Mr. Barrington was dis- 

a by the Tory administration from 
is office of Commissioner of the Cus- 

toms ; and in 1713 he published a pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘ A Dissuasive against 
acobitism ;? for which there was so 
great a demand, that it reached a fourth 
edition. 

“* On the accession of George the First, 
Mr. Barrington had the honour of an 
audience with his Majesty, the first day 
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after his arrival in London, in which 
he declined the offices of pxeferment 
which were sly made him, be- 
cause the schism and conformity acts 
(which took place im 1712) were yet 
unrepealed; and from thence he took 
an opportunity of stating the great 

these statutes to the body 
of Dissenters. In the fifth year of this 
reign those two acts were repealed, 
after which, in 1717, Mr. Barrington, 
who continued to be honoured with the 
personal confidence of his Majesty, was 
created Baron Barrington of Newcastle, 
and Viscount Barrington of Ardglass; 
and, at the. same time, had a rever- 
sionary grant of the office of the Master 
of the in Ireland, which he sur- 
rendered the 10th of December, 1731.” 
—pp. vii, viii. 


What follows in the memoirs, 
is a long account of the affair of 
the Harburgh lottery, for which 
Lord Barrington was unjustly 
censured by his political oppo- 
nents, and expelled the House of 
Commons. The statement is 
too long for us to quote; but is a 
satisfactory justification of his 
Lordship against the charge of 
immoral or unprincipled conduct. 


* Lord Barrington was, on the accession 
of George the First, chosen member of 
Parliament for Berwick-upon-Tweed ; 
and, in 1722, he was again returned to 
Parliament for the same place. His 
Lordship does not appear to have been 
either an eloquent or a frequent speaker. 
On the 12th of April, 1717, he spoke in 
favour of the motion for a supply. On 
the 7th of January, 1718-19, he spoke 
in support of the bill for strengthening 
the Protestant succession, as he did also 
on the 17th of June, 1721, in favour of 
the ——- to Sweden. 

“He died at Becket, in Berkshire, 


‘after an illness of only seven hours, on 


the 14th of December, 1734, in the 
fifty-sixth P ivy of his age. He gene- 
rally attended divine worship among the 
Dissenters, and for many years received 
the sacrament at Pinners’ Hall, when 
Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, an eminent and 
learned Nonconformist divine, was pastor 
of the congregation that assembled there. 
He had formerly been an attendant on 
Mr. Thomas Bradbury, but quitted that 
gentleman on account of his bigotted 
zeal for imposing saserintnces terms 
upon the article of the Trinity. His 
Lordship had a high value for the sacred 





writings, and it is plain from his theolo- 
berm that = eminently skilled 
m. 

“In 1725 se in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo., his Miscellanea Sacra, and 
the Essay on the Dispensations. A se- 
cond edition of these works, with large 
additions and corrections, was published 
1770, in 3 vols. 8vo., by his son, the late 

of Durham, then Bishop of 
Llandaff. 

‘In this work the noble author has 
traced, with great care and judgment, 
the methods taken by the apostles and 
first preachers of the gospel for propa- 
gating Christianity, and explained with 

eat distinctness the several gifts of the 

pirit, by which they were enabled to 
discharge that office ; these he improved 
into an argument for the truth of the 


‘Christian religion, which is said to have 


staggered the infidelity of Mr. Anthony 
Collins.” —pp. xvii—xix. 


The Miscellanea Sacra has long 
been a favourite work with us; 
and of which we possess both the 
first and second editions. It isa 
book full of ingenious and origi- 
nal discussion, and which will 
amply repay the diligent and in- 
quiring divine in its perusal. We 
are pleased with the following 
view of his writings by Mr. 
Townsend, 


““We have said that Lord Barrington 
was the friend and disciple of Mr. Locke, 
and from him he derived those ideas of 
civil and religious liberty which he has so 
forcibly stated and maintained in many 
of his productions : no one, indeed, who 
is acquainted with the writings of that 
great and illustrious man, can fail to 
discover in the religious and political 
publications of Lord Barrington, the 
same clearness of ideas, the same close- 
ness of reasoning, and the same un- 
adorned perspicuity of le, which 
distinguished the works of Mr. Locke. 
Each indeed of his Lordship’s produc- 
tions is strongly marked with all the 
characteristic peculiarities of Mr. Locke’s 
corresponding treatises: in the tract en- 
titled ‘Revolution and Anti-Revolution 
Principles Stated and Compared,’ we 
find an able amplification of nearly all 
the most important positions in the 
famous treatise On Government: in the 
pamphlets on the Corporation and Test 
Acts, we plainly discern the same spirit 
of civil liberty, and the same arguments 
in support of it, which we in the 
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Letters on Toleration ; and in the Mis 
cellanea Sacra, and.the Dissertations 
which accompany that interesting work, 
we are forcibly reminded of that just 
and cool, and candid mode of scriptural 
interpretation which’ pervades Mr. 
Locke’s compositions on theological sub- 
at ; and he and his noble disciple have 

sen the means of diffusing a very 
general spirit of free and scriptural 
criticism, which, though too often per- 
verted, has been proved by experience 
to be well adapted to the more perfect 
apprehension of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and which has consequently been 
cultivated among all classes of theolo- 
gians. As his Lordship’s attention was 
much directed to the study of divinity, 
he had a strong sense of the import- 
ance of free inquiry in matters of re- 
ligion : and it is needless to remind those 
who are acquainted with the writings 
which this edition of his works em- 
braces, that whenever he advances any 
thing which is doubtful in his own esti- 
mation, or which his arguments do not 
conclusively establish, though they may 
have great weight, he always expresses 
himself with a becoming diffidence, the 
certain indication of a philosophical 
mind: he never gives or requires a 
stronger assent to the conclusion than 
the ag wy: will justly warrant. 

“To the Miscellanea Sacra of Lord 
Barrington may justly be ascribed the 
origin of that useful and important work 
—-‘ Benson’s History of the Planting of 
Christianity,’ in the course of which the 
author frequently acknowledges his obli- 
gations to his Lordship for many valuable 
suggestions.” — pp. xx, xxi. 


“Tn taking a review of Lord Barring- 
ton’s publications, our attention is claim- 
ed in the first place by his theological 
works, which will always remain the 
fairest and most durable movument of 
his literary reputation. Few writers in 
the last century possessed higher qualifi- 
cations for the attainment of a profound 
and extensive knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Besides adeep sense of the im- 
portance of divine revelation, Lord Bar- 
rington had a mind richly furnished 
with classical literature and historical in- 
formation; an intellect clear, alert, and 
highly disciplined in all the rules of 
severe and accurate argumentation ; 
prompt in detecting fallacy, and skilful 
in exposing the points in which the 
reasonings of his opponent were weak 
or sophistical. Along with these high 
and rare endowments he possessed a 
style fit for the communication of his 
thoughts ; chaste, sober, perspicuous, and 
flowing in the clear stream of unadorned 
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reason, without any rhetorical embellish- 
ments whatever. by 

** Though he appears by no means un- 
clguaneet with the writings of the 
most eminent commentators and divines, 
yet it is plain from his works that he 
relied most upon the attentive exami- 
nation of the original text of the Scrip- 
tures; and ‘comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual,’ and making the 
Bible its own interpreter, he was 
enabled to make those original and 
just observations and expositions which 
the attentive reader will find in almost 
every page of his work; and which, 
if they are not always convincing, are 
yet urged with so much ingenuity and 
modesty, that they cannot fail to en- 
courage and assist the reader in pur- 
suing the inquiry for himself: and it 
may safely be asserted that they will 
make the greatest advances in these 
most important and pleasing investiga- 
tions, who resolve to pursue them b 
the same means and in the same spirit 
as the noble author, whose example may 
be advantageously proposed as a model 
to all those who desire to possess an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the meaning 
of the sacred writings.”—pp. xxv, xxvi, 


Lord Barington’s writings in 
support of civil and religious li- 
berty, and in vindicating the rights 
of the Protestant Dissenters, are 
but very briefly noticed in this 
memoir. We wish it had been 
more extended, or that we could 
at present supply its deficiencies. 
If the reasoning in the following 
passage was forcible then, how 
much more conclusive must it be 
now. 


‘In the ‘ Essay upon the interest of 
England, in respect of Protestant Dis- 
senting,’ &c. the author endeavoured 
to make it appear that it would be un- 
just and impolitic to pass any new laws 
unfavourable to the Dissenters, and, in 

articular, to prevent occasional con- 
ormity. He says :— 

“¢1 confess, if the Dissenters were 
all of them an inconsiderable parcel of 
people, poor and ignorant, without in- 
terest or influence; their being easy 
could do us no service, nor their un- 
easiness any hurt. But since a great 
many of the Dissenters are men of 
sense and substance, considerable by 
their monies vested in trade, and the 
share they have in the land of — 
and who, with the assistance of the 
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it, could make a considerable 
nterest for its support; it would be 
worth the while to consider whether 
any of the little ends that the enemies 
of the Dissenters should propose to them- 
selves, by disobliging them, could coun- 
terbalance the loss of their direction and 
their purse. Dissenters are considerable 
for'their number as well as their sub- 
stance. Some, who pretend to have 
considered the matter, compute them, 
according to the most modest calculation, 
to bear the p ion of one to four. 
Would it be policy then to disoblige 
a fourth part of the people of England, 
and to shake them off from every de- 
pendence on the government, but that 
of dread and fear? would it be prudent 
to tempt them to murmur and repine, and 
some violent wicked spirits perhaps to do 
what is worse, and that at a time when, to 
the great grief of every true English- 
man, people seem to be so universally 
discontented and uneasy, so jealous and 
apprehensive? He who would advise 
the Government to disoblige the Dis- 
senters, upon supposition that they would 
resent it, is an enemy to England ; and 
he who should give that advice, in ex- 
pectation that they would bear it with 
a virtuous patience, is a sworn enemy 
to the Christian faith.’”—pp. xxxviil, 
xxxix. 

Weare surprised Mr. Townsend 
takes no notice of Lord Barring- 
ton’s theological sentiments on 
several important points. On some 
of his views respecting episco- 
pacy, he aniwadverts in a few 
notes attached to the works, and 
intimates his intention of under- 
taking its defence at another 
time. All this is unobjectionable ; 
though we do not agree with the 
Rev. Prebendary in some of his 
positions, and considering all cir- 
cumstances, are somewhat sur- 
prised at the ground which he 
takes, We regret, however, that 
he has pas unnoticed Lord 
Barrington’s views, respecting the 
Divinity of our Lord and the in- 
termediate state. The correspon- 
dence with Dr. Lardner, now 





published for the first time, re- 
moves all doubt réspecting his 
Lordship’s sentiments on these 
subjects. He was a High Arian, 
who believed that the Logos which 
dwelt in Jesus was “the first of 
derived Beings” —“ the only imme- 
diately derived Being.” This, 
however, is very far from regard- 
ing him as “* God over all, blessed 
for ever.” He believed in the 
resurrection of the body; but not 
in the existence of the soul in a 
separate state. The correspon- 
dence with Lardner, in which these 
sentiments are contended for with 
considerable ability, is now, like 
the posthumous work of Milton, 
brought back as it were from the 
dead, and left to work its way 
among men without one intimation 
of mistake, or admonition of dan- 
ger. We cannot approve of this, 
highly as we venerate the charac- 
ter and talents of Barrington. 

We may only mention, in con- 
clusion, that his Lordship’s family 
was numerous, and eminently 
prosperous. None of them, how- 
ever, appear to have followed the 
nonconformity of their father. 
Indeed this was scarcely to be 
expected. His youngest son was 
successively Bishop of Llandaff, 
Salisbury, and Durham, which 
last bishopric he occupied during 
the long period of thirty-five years, 
Mr. Townsend experienced much 
of his Lordship’s kindness and 
patrons, and has subjoined to 

is memoir of the father a short 

account of the son. The sketch 
of his Lordship’s habits during 
the last years of his life, our 
readers will be pleased to see, 
we have therefore extracted it as 
a separate article. 
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THE CHARACTER AND LAST YEARS OF THE LATE BISHOP 
OF DURHAM. 


THE strictest regularity prevailed 
in his household. Atseven in the 
morning he was awoke by his 
valet; and, after the time allotted 
to dressing, he devoted to private 
prayer, and devotional reading, 
the time which remained before 
the assembling of the family, for 
morning worship, at a quarter past 
nine. Breakfast was then served 
up. The conversation which had 
originated at breakfast, (and which 
generally arose from our inform- 
ing each other of some remark, or 
incident, which appeared worthy 
of remembrance, in the reading 
of the morning,) sometimes con- 
tinued till post-time, when the 
Bishop retired to read and answer 
his letters. He was attentive to 
business to the last; and generally 
wrote from two to nine letters 
daily, answering every letter, if 
possible, by return of post. If 
any communication required a 
more deliberate reply, he would 
favour me by fully Niecteting with 
me the subject of the letter. After 
finishing his letters, he received 
his morning visitors, or read till 
one o'clock; when luncheon, at 
which he was accustomed to take 
one mouthful of solid food, was 
served up. He then walked, or 
was driven out, for about two 
hours. 

He dined at five. Small parties, 
never exceeding, with ourselves, 
eight in number, dined at his 
house about twice a week. It 
was at his own table that he par- 
ticularly excelled in conversation, 
at once varied, intellectual, and 
useful. He never permitted the 
subject, on which we had begun 
to converse, so entirely to drop, 
that there should be any awkward 
or embarrassing pause, in the con- 
versation. He carefully watched 


the moment in which a new turn 
might be given to the dialogue, 
if there was the least discontinu- 
ance of animated and cheerful dis- 
cussion. It generally happened 
that at every party one of the 
guests had been distinguished by 
some enterprise or pursuit ; or ex- 
celled in some department of lite- 
rature, or branch of art. What- 
ever might be the subject, the 
Bishop would imperceptibly lead 
the conversation to some matter 
connected with the pursuit, or de- 
partment, in which his guest had 
attained eminence; and he so used 
to proceed with questions, remarks, 
or hints, that the enthusiasm of 
the traveller, the artist, the au- 
thor, or the professor, was gradu- 
ally kindled. The more eminent 
guest became the sree oa speaker: 
curiosity was excited, attention 
fixed, and information was elicited, 
without pedantry in the speaker, 
or fatigue to the hearer, When 
we dined alone we generally 
talked over the various contro- 
versies, which were engaging the 
attention of the public, the debates 
in Parliament, or the literature 
of the day. The Bishop took a 
lively interest in every proceed- 
ing relative to the great national 
question which still divides us; 
and I remember that he strenu- 
ously encouraged me in writing 
my reply to Mr. Butler’s work : 
“The Book of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church.” He had none of 
that apathy which is too fre- 
quently the misfortune of the 
aged, when oy! have not de- 
voted their minds to intellectual 
pursuits. Literary curiosity, the 
comfort and refreshment of age, 
was an active principle in him 
to the last; and the love of lite- 
rary novelty, next to devotion 
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and benevolence, his ruling pas- 
sion. 

Tea was brought in at half-past 
seven, and at eight the Bishop 
ended the day as he had begun 
it, by the perusal of devotional 
books, or by private meditation 
and prayer. I well remember his 
telling me that he considered it 
to be a part of his duty to God 
to devote to Him the remaining 
strength of his intellect, by dedi- 
cating to His service those hours 
in which the faculties of his mind 
were most active: and for that 
reason he never gave his restless 
and sleepless hours, which at his 
ps Em age were unavoidably 
numerous, to prayer, and to devo- 
tional exercises. He _ preferred 
giving up the prime of his day, 
and the remnant of his intellect 
to the Almighty; and he surren- 
dered the dross of his time, such 
was his own forcible expression, 
to inferior subjects, to literary 
recollections; vr to soothing re- 
membrances of the friends he had 
lost, whose conversation he regol- 
lected with pleasure. 

At a quarter before ten, the 
family were summoned to evening 
prayer. A slight supper was then 
served, and at eleven the Bishop 
retired for the night. The plea- 
santest hours which I passed with 
my lamented friend, were those 
which elapsed between the re- 
moval of supper, and the entrance 
of the servant who attended him 
to hisroom. He was now ninety 
years of age, and he had long 
been accustomed to live in the 
constant anticipation of death. 
Every night he composed himself 
to rest; not expecting to live till 
the morning. The conversations 
therefore which we were accus- 
tomed to hold at this hour were 
always grave and serious, though 
uniformly cheerful. He regarded 


death, as a man of sound judg- 
ment, and Christian principles will 
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ever do—without fear, and with- 
out rapture; with well founded 
hope, though with undefinable 
awe—as a punishment decreed by 
the Almighty, yet as the introduc- 
tion to a higher state of happi- 
ness than he could possibly ex- 
perience, (though he possessed 
every worldly enjoyment,) in this 
state of his being, Though our 
conversation was sometimes di- 
rected to the literary, or theolo- 
gical publications of the day, or 
to the actions, demeanour, or con- 
duct, of bis more distinguished 
contemporaries, of whom he re- 
lated numerous, and most inte- 
resting anecdotes; yet the more 
frequent topics of our conversa- 
tion were derived from the possi- 
ble or probable approach of the 
period when the body should be 
committed to the ground, and the 
spirit return to its Maker, He 
delighted to dwell on these sub- 
jects. The questions which ap- 
peared to interest him more than 
any others, were—whether the 
soul slept in the grave, with the 
suspension of its faculties, till it 
awoke, with the re-animated body, 
in the morning of the resurrection 
—or whether, (as he steadfastly 
believed,) it passed in some mys- 
terious manner into the more mani- 
fested presence of God immedi- 
ately upon the dissolution of the 
body—the nature of the future 
happiness, and future misery— 
the continuance of the existence 
of the mental habits which are 
formed in this state, and which 
constitute in some manner our fu- 
ture condition—the extent of re- 
demption—and the opposite opi- 
nions of Christians, respecting the 
invisible state ;—these and similar 
considerations were alternately 
discussed in these calm and silent 
hours; and he uniformly con- 
cluded these discussions by ob- 
serving, ‘‘ I know not, and I care 
not, what may be the real solu, 
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tion of these questions; I am in 
the hands of a merciful God, and 
I resign myself to His will, with 
hope, and patience.” All our in- 
quiries indeed upon these subjects, 
though they may be very inte- 
resting, are merely speculative, 
and are always unsatisfactory. 
We cannot raise the veil which 
conceals the future. We must 
die before we can understand 
death; yet the sight of an old 
man, full of days, riches, and 
honours, at the close of a religious, 
and well-spent life, patiently ex- 
pecting his end, abounding in 
every virtue which can adorn 
mankind—in humility, in patience, 
in kindness, in charity to all, in 
serene submission to expected 
death, in implicit dependence 
upon the mercy of a God, whom 
he believed to be his Friend, and 
Father, by the atonement, which 


had been accomplished by the 
Mediator of the New Testament 
—the image of such a man can 
never be obliterated from my me- 
mory; and the continued enjoy- 
ment of his conversation, till 
within a few weeks of his death, 
while the strength of his body 
was gradually declining, and the 
intellectual, though not the spiri- 
tual powers, were decaying ; that 
is, while he was beginning to be 
more averse to worldly business, 
and more intent upon devotional 
exercises, was a privilege which 
I cannot too much appreciate, and 
which may be justly envied by 
all who can delight in the society 
of the wise and good; or who 
would contemplate the triumph of 
the spirit of man,-over the weak- 
ness of the mind, and the infirmities 
of the body. 
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( Continued from page 16. ) 


SoME time after the publication 
of Dr. Calamy’s Discourses, an 
anonymous tract appeared on the 
same side, with the following title, 
** An Inquiry into the Authority 
of the Primitive Complutensian 
Edition of the New Testament, 
as principally founded on the most 
Ancient Vatican MS., together 
with some Research of that Ma- 
nuscript; in order to decide the 
Dispute about 1 John v.7. Ina 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Arch- 
deacon Bentley, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1722.” 

My copy of this pamphlet is 
contained in Lord Somers’s Col- 
lection of Tracts, in which it was 
reprinted, without mentioning the 
date of the original edition, or the 
name of the author. 

The writer of the tract was 
Smalbroke, Bishop of Lichfield 

N.S. No. 50. 


and Coventry, who distinguished 
himself both in the Arian Contro- 
versy, and in that with Woolston. 
He was not disposed to adopt 
the views of Emlyn, nor was 
he satisfied with the defence of 
the passage by Martin. Yet he 
alleges very little that is new on 
the subject. His whole argument 
is founded on the supposition, that 
the Complutensian Editors inserted 
the passage from the Vatican 
manuscript. Hence, he expresses 
his strong desire, that this manu- 
script should be sought out and 
re-examined. Should it be found 
not to contain the disputed text, 
he admits it would confute the 
reasonings of his essay ; but con- 
tends, that it still would not fol- 
low that the passage was spurious, 
The following extract contains his 
argument, 
L 
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‘* Upon the whole, if it shall 
appear from the Vatican MS. 
when retrieved, that the Complu- 
tensian Editors, inserted the dis- 
puted passage of St. John from 
that most ancient copy, an end 
will be put effectually to the in- 
sults of the adversaries of that 
passage. And if it cannot be 
discovered, but must be given up 
for a lost or perished copy, yet 
still the strong probabilities will 
continue, that the Complutensian 
Editors inserted the said passage 
from it. However, it is very just 
and reasonable, that the contro- 
versy about this e should 
be suspended, till the greatest dili- 
gence possible be used to find out 
the celebrated Vatican MS. And 
then it will be time enough to de- 
cide upon the authority of this 
passage. In the mean time, as the 
method proposed by yourself, Sir, 
of endeavouring to find out whe- 
ther the said passage be genuine 
or not, by an accurate collation 
of the most ancient Latin MSS, of 
the New Testament, as supposed 
to be translated from the most 
ancient uncorrupt Greek copies; 
as this consequential method, I 
say, is subsidiary, and may con- 
tribute to give some new light, in 
this dispute, (though it cannot be 
allowed to be a decisive argu- 
ment,) so is it highly probable, 
that it is a method which will be 
serviceable towards the establish- 
ment of this passage of St. John. 
For far the greater number of 
those Latin MSS. that have been 
hitherto collated by learned men, 
retain this passage; and many of 
them, no doubt, are very ancient. 
Whatever be the result of col- 
lating your own Latin MSS., 
asserted by you to be very ancient, 
the public will be glad to be in- 
formed of it, For though it should 
happen, that they want this pas- 

, it will not be conclusive against 
that of a multitude of other very 
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ancient Latin MSS. that are known 
not (Query ?) to retain it. 

‘“* On the other side, if it shall 
appear from the Vatican MS., 
when retrieved, that the Complu- 
tensian Editors did not insert the 
disputed passage from that most 
ancient copy, but from Latin copies 
of great antiquity; though sucha 
discovery would confute the rea- 
sons assigned in this discourse, yet 
agreeably to the method proposed 
by yourself, Sir, of finding out the 
genuine Greek text by the con- 
currence of very ancient Latin 
copies, that were translated from 
the most ancient and uncorrupt 
Greek MSS., I say upon this 
principle, neither the reputation of 
the Complutensian Editors of the 
Greek Testament, nor the autho- 
rity of this controverted text in 
particular, would be affected by 
such a discovery. For if Stunica 
and his brethren were persuaded 
that most, if not all, the Greek 
MSS. of St. John, that are now 
extant, were corrupted, and that 
the Latin copies that retain this 
controverted passage ought justly 
to be sesathal in that edition, as 
in fact it was; I do not see why 
they ought to undergo any ceusure 
from # rages who pay so great a 
regard to, and lay so mighty a 
stress upon, the ancient Latin copies 
of the New Testament, whatever 
opinion the rest of the learned 
world might, on this occasion, en- 
tertain, by way of diminution of 
the authority of the Complutensian 
Editors.” 

That neither the Vatican MS., 
nor any other used by the Com- 
plutensian Editors, contained the 
passage, has been most satisfac- 
torily proved: consequently the 
main argument of this pamphlet, 
by the Bishop’s own admission, is 
overthrown. The other argument, 
addressed to Dr. Bentley himself, 
on the ad hominem principle, is 
worth very little. Bentley’s edi- 
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tion was never published, so that 
how the passage might have ap- 
peared in it, may be matter of 
dispute ; but that he believed the 
passage to be spurious is well 
ascertained, from a discourse which 
he delivered on the subject, which 
is still preserved. A letter also from 
Bentley to an anonymous friend, 
shows that his sentiments were un- 
derstood to be unfavourable to the 
authority of the verse; and cer- 
tainly was not intended to remove 
that unfavourable impression.* ‘The 
execution of his edition of the 
New Testament on the principle 
of that letter, would undoubtedly 
have left out the text. 


The first edition of the Greek 
New Testament published in Eng- 
land, which omits the passage, 
appeared in 1729. 

** The New Testament in Greek 
and English, containing the Origi- 
nal Text, corrected from the Au- 
thority of the most Authentic MSS. 
And a new Version formed agree- 
ably to the Illustrations of the 
most Jearned Commentators and 
Critics: with Notes and various 
Readings.” London. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The editor and translator of this 
work was Dr. Mace, of whose 
history very little is known, but 
that he belonged to the free school 
of theology. The Greek text is 
beautifully printed, but its autho- 
rity as a critical edition does not 
stand high, as the editor appears 
to have been a rash and a 
vain man, who took very unwar- 
rantable liberties with the text, 
and seldom assigns satisfactory 
reasons for the alterations, which 
he made with such freedom. In- 
deed, his object seems to have 
been to throw a degree of uncer- 
tainty over the whole text and 
canonical authority of the New 
Testament. On the disputed verse, 
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however, he enters at some length. 
He gives a list of Greek MSS. 
in which it is not to be found; 
of Latin MSS. in which it is 
omitted; of Greek fathers who 
do not notice it; of Latin wri- 
ters in the first five centuries who 
do not mention it; and of printed 
editions which want it. e then 
notices the Greek and Latin 
authorities which are supposed to 
be in its favour. He concludes 
his examination and comparison, 
by exclaiming, “ In a word, if 
this evidence is not sufficient to 
prove, that the controverted text 
in St. John is spurious ; by what 
evidence can it be proved, that 
any text in St. John is genuine? 
The authority upon which any 
Greek text is founded, is only 
the authority of the Greek Fathers, 
and their authority is founded 
upon that of the ancient Greek 

SS. Now ALL the Greek Fa- 
thers, not one excepted; ALL the 
Greek MSS. the J/rish one only 
excepted; ALL the ancient Ver- 
sions, the old Italic, and St. Je. 
rome’s, the Syriac, the Ethiopic, 
the Arabic, and the Coptic; ALL 
the ancient Latin Fathers, and the 
most ancient Latin MSS. of the 
New Testament, do unanimously 
exclaim against the controverted 
text.” * 


The publication of this work 
led to the following :— A Criti- 
cal Examination of the late New 
Text and Version of the New 
Testament: wherein the Editor’s 
corrupt Text, false Version, and 
fallacious Notes are detected and 
censured. By Leonard Twells, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s. In Three 
Parts. In the second of which 
justice is done to the famous 
text of 1 John v. 7, against his 
partial representation of that mat- 
ter.” London, 1731. 





* Crito Cantab. p. 225. 


* Vol, ii. p. 234. 
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Twells, the author of this exa- 

mination, was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, not very dis- 
tinguished for the accuracy of his 
researches, or the extent of his 
learning, It was no hard task 
to expose the incorrectness of 
Mace’s text, and the blunders and 
absurdities of his translation. But 
in attacking his omission of the dis- 
puted passage in Joho, Twells had 
not Mace, but Mill’s authorities 
to contend with. In doing this, 
he flounders in the darkness of his 
own misconceptions, hazards the 
most groundless assumptions, and 
dogmatically asserts what had been 
repeatedly disproved. He con- 
cludes a long discussion by a pas- 
pal ey wens the opposite of that 
quoted from Mace, in the latter 
Pea of which, it must be acknow- 
edged, he has a just stroke at 
that rash and vulgar critic.—** The 
disputed passage of 1 John v. 7, 
has so many marks of genuineness, 
that if it had not contained a doc- 
trive, to which the disputers of this 
world have always shown the 
utmost aversion, its authority had 
never heen called in question. 
An undoubted proof of which is 
this, that many texts of Scripture, 
according to their present reading, 
are worse supported than this, 
and yet receive no molestation 
from critics. And of all others, 
the editor should be the last to 
object to the disputed passage, as 
defective in point of testimony, 
who admits some sections into his 
new text, upon the credit of sim- 
ple vouchers, and others against 
all authority whatever,” p. 154. 

David Casley published, in 1734, 
** A Catalogue of the MSS. of the 
King’s Library, together with 150 
specimens of the manner of writ- 
ing in different ages, from tte 
third to the fifteenth century.” In 
his preface to this catalogue, he 
refers to the controversy respect- 
ing the heavenly witnesses, and 





gives his opinion, that the Codex 
Britannicus, is ‘* a modern MS, 
probably translated, or corrected, 
trom the Latin Vulgate.” 

Bengelius published his valuable 
critical edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament in 1734; in which the 
principles on which he constructed 
his text, led him to insert the pas- 
sage. He adopted no reading 
which had not previously ap- 
peared in some printed edition, 
except in some cases in the Apo- 
calypse. In consequence of fol- 
lowing a law, which he had laid 
down for himself, more specious 
and better adapted to meet the 
popular feeling on certain points, 
than solid in itself, he admitted 
the passage; and yet the state- 
ments in his note seem fatal to 
its authority. He allows that it 
exists in no genuine manuscript ; 
that the Complutensian editors in- 
terpolated it from the Latin ver- 
sion; that the Codex Britannicus 
is good for nothing; that Stephen’s 
semi-circle is misplaced ; that no 
ancient Greek writer cites the 
heavenly witnesses; that many 
Latins omit them; that they were 
neither erased by the Arians, nor 
absorbed by the homeoteleuton. 
He thought the evidence afforded 
by the African Church, and some 
other considerations, favourable to 
the passage, and therefore inserted 
it, but, on the whole, he had no 
strong conviction of its authenti- 
city. 

As a good deal, however, has 
been said of the weight of Ben- 
gel’s opinion, the following view of 
his conduct in this matter, seems: to 
be characterised by great accuracy 
and candour. ‘ Bengelius was, 
probably, the first advocate of the 
verse who fairly gave up the notion 
that the Complutensian editors 
and Robert Stephens printed the 
assage as they found it in Greek 

SS. He also allowed due 
weight to the silence of the Fa- 
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thers with regard to the text. In 
fact, he was a good workman; 
and, in the progress of his un- 
dertaking, he cleared the subject 
of many incumbrances. He con- 
demned the principle of defending 
a text, because it favoured a par- 
ticular doctrine. He disdained 
to measure a person’s orthodoxy 
by his reception of the text of the 
heavenly witnesses. He con- 
tended that the great object of 
inquiry was, whether what was 
held to have been written, really 
had been written. He censured 
the mode in which the verse had, 
in many instances, been defended ; 
and even mentioned its great cham- 
pion, Dr. ‘Twells himself, with no 
great reverence. ‘Towards the 
close of his inquiry, he seems to 
have considered the subject as 
ene on which learned men might 
justly hold opposite opinions ; and 
in his Greek ‘Testament he stated 
his wish, that the reader should 
suppose, as his own judgment 
might direct, either the seventh 
verse to be erased, or the eighth 
verse to precede the seventh ; for 
his own part recommending the 
latter supposition. This mode of 
proceeding was any thing but 
agreeable, to those who were re- 
solved that the text should be vin- 
dicated, at all events. In literary 
campaigns, the established rule 
seems to be, that he who first deserts 
a position as untenable, however 
valiantly he may fight in other in- 
stances, shall be accouted as little 
better than one of the enemy; and 


accordingly, Bengelius was, more © 


than once, obliged to defend him- 
self from the charge of indiflerence 
to the cause in which he was en- 
gaged. ‘In vain,’ says Mr. Porson, 
‘may Simon, La Croze, Michaelis, 
and Griesbach, declare their be- 
lief of the doctrine (of the Trinity); 
they must defend it in the Catholic 
manner, and with the Catholic 
texts: nor is all this enough: but, 
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in defending the genuineness of a 
particular text, they must use 
every one of the same arguments 
that have already been used, with- 
out rejecting any upon the idle 
pretence that they are false or 
trifling. I pity Bengelius. He 
had the weakness, which fools call 
candour, to reject some of the 
arguments that had been employed 
in defence of this celebrated verse, 
and brought upon himself a severe, 
but just rebuke from an opponent 
of de Missy (Journ. Brit. x. page 
133); where he is ranked with 
those who, under pretext of de- 
fending the three heavenly wit- 
nesses with moderation, defend 
them so gently, that a suspicious 
reader might doubt whether they 
defended them in earnest, though 
God forbid that we should wish to 
insinuate any suspicion of Mr. 
Bengelius’s orthodoxy.’ ”* 


In the eritical edition of the 
New ‘Testament, published by 
Wetstein, in 1752, the passage is 
marked as spurious. There is also 
attached tu it, a long and impor- 
tant note; this is justified by a 
reference to a much greater num- 
ber of MSS. and versions than 
had ever before been quoted in 
the controversy. The leanings of 
Wetstein’s mind to the Unitarian 
hypothesis is well known, and has 
excited a suspicion that he may 
have been influenced by it in his 
rejection of this passage. This is 
scarcely candid, as he states fairly 
and fully the evidence on which he 
formed his decision, 


Soon after the publication of this 
important work, several letters 
appeared against Martin and the 
disputed passage, in the Journal 
Britannique. They were written 
by Caesar de Missy, a native of 
Berlin, French preacher in the 





* Crito Cantabrigiensis, pp. 311, 814. 
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Savoy, and French preacher at St. 
James’s. They discovered great 
learning and penetration, but were 
written, for the most part, in rather 
too ludicrous a tone for serious cri- 
ticism. In these letters were par- 
ticularly exposed, the ridiculous 
and false pretence of Amelotte, 
that the disputed passage was con- 
tained in a Vatican MS., and the 
absurd inference which some per- 
sons had deduced from Wetstein’s 
correction of an erratum relative 
to the three lectionaries belonging 
to Cesar de Missy ; this correction 
having been converted into an 
acknowledgment, that the passage 
was contained in one of these three 
lectionaries.* ‘* De Missy's fate,” 
suys Porson, ‘‘ has been some- 
what hard. He was bold enough 
to attack Amelotte’s veracity and 
Martin’s understanding. ‘This pro- 
voked a nest of hornets. Four 
anonymous writers fell upon him ; 
three with personal abuse, the 
fourth with malignity, under the 
mask of moderation.” t+ 


Nothing more of importance on 
the subject occurred till 1754, 
when ‘* Two Letters of Sir Isaac 
Newton to Mr. Le Clerc, upon the 
reading of the Greek text, 1 John 
vy. 7. and 1 Tim. iii. 16.,” appeared. 
They had been drawn up by Sir 
Isaac so early as the beginning of 
the century, and were at last pub- 
lished from the MSS. left by Le 
Clerc, in the library of the Remon- 
strants in Amsterdam. The first 
Letter is entirely devoted to the 
text of the heavenly witnesses, 
The first four pages of the MS. 
being lost, the beginning is sup- 
plied by the editor, whuse name 
does not appear. The MS. was 
sent to Le Clerc by Mr. Locke, 
and is said to have been in his 
hand writing. It is almost entirely 
occupied with a history of what 





* Marsh’s Mi Vol. vi. p. 414. 


t Letters to Travis, p. 19. 


Sir Isaac considered the manner in 
which the testimony came to be 
surreptitiously inserted, first into 
the Latin MSS., and then into the 
printed Greek text, Some of his 
remarks bear very hard upon Beza, 
whom he calls a dreamer, and 
almost justify the sneers of Gibbon. 
Sir Isaac assigns several reasons 
for believing that the Compluten- 
sian editors translated the passage 
from the Latin Vulgate. And, 
certainly, the marginal note at- 
tached to the passage in the Com- 
plutensian edition, a practice which 
is adopted in that edition, only in 
two other places where the Greek 
MSS. are Ttectien, and the silence 
of Stunica, one of the editors, in 
his controversy with Erasmus on 
the authority of Greek MSS., are 
strong negative proofs that the we 
sage was translated from the Vul- 
gate. Sir Isaac also endeavours 
to explain the passage and its con- 
text without the three heavenly 
witnesses. He considers the spirit, 
the water, and the blood, to mean 
the promised spirit, the baptism of 
Christ, and his passion, in con- 
nexion with his resurrection, all 
bearing testimony to his character 
and mission as the Son of God. 

The attention which this eminent 
man paid to biblical subjects, must 
have been very considerable. The 
present tract discovers a good deal 
of critical reading, which, consi- 
dering his circumstances and pur- 
suits, would not have taken place, 
had his taste for the Scriptures not 
been cultivated. His leanings to 
Arianism, which were no » srw 
promoted by his acquaintance with 
Clarke, Whiston, and other emi- 
nent persons of that school, are to 
be deplored. But his character 
presents a noble contrast to that 
ruthless infidelity, or cheerless scep- 
ticism, which characterise men infi- 
nitely his inferiors in all the attain- 
ments of genuine philosophy. 

I cannot withhold from the 
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reader, as Sir Isaac’s tract is not 
in many hands, his paraphrase of 
the verses in which the words al- 
leged to be spurious have been 
inserted. It is, at least, a plausible 
interpretation of a very difficult 
passage. 

** Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God; that Son 
spoken of in the Psalms, where he 
saith, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. This is He 
that, after the Jews had long ex- 
pected him, came, first in a mortal 
body, by baptism of water, and 
then in an immortal one, by shed- 
ding his blood, being the Son of 
God, as well by his resurrection 
from the dead (Acts xiii. 33.) as 
by his supernatural birth of the 
Virgin. (Luke i. 35.) And it is 
the Spirit also, that, together with 
the water and blood, beareth wit- 
ness of the truth of his coming; 
because the Spirit is truth; and so 
a fit and unexceptionable wit- 
ness. 

** For there are three that bear 
record of his coming, the Spirit 
which he promised to send, and 
which was since shed forth upon 
us in the form of cloven tongues, 
and in various gifts. The baptism 
of water, wherein God testified, 
This is my beloved Son ; and the 
shedding of his blood, accompa- 
nied with his resurrection, whereby 
he became the most faithful martyr, 
or witness of this truth. And these 
three, the Spirit, the baptism, and 
Passion of Christ, agree in wit- 
nessing one and the same thing, 
(namely, that the Son of God is 
come,) and therefore their evidence 
is strong: for the law requires but 
two consenting witnesses, and here 
we have three: and if we receive 
the witness of men, the threefold 
witness of God, which he bare of 
his Son, by declaring at his bap- 
tism, This is my beloved Son; by 
raising him from the dead, and by 


pouring out his Spirit on us, is 
greater. 

“ This is the sense, plain and na- 
tural, and the argument full and 
strong; but, if you insert the 
testimony of the ‘ three in heaven,’ 
you interrupt and spoil it. For 
the whole design of the Apostle 
being here to prove to men, by 
witnesses, the truth of Christ's 
coming, I would ask, how the 
testimony of ‘ the three in heaven’ 
makes to this purpose. 

‘« If their testimony be not given 
to men, how does it prove to them 
the truth of Christ’s coming? If it 
be, how is the testimony in hea- 
ven distinguished from that on 
earth? It is the same Spirit 
which witnesses in heaven and in 
earth. If in both cases it wit- 
nesses to us men; wherein is the 
difference between its witnessing in 
heaven, and its witnessing in 
earth? If, in the first case, it does 
not witness to men, to whom does 
it witness? And to what purpose? 
And how does its witnessing make 
to the design of St. John’s dis- 
course? Let them make good 
sense of it who are able. For my 
part I can make none.”* 


In 1756, the second edition of 
Dr. Benson's Work on the Catho- 
lic Epistles was published. In 
the second volume of this learned 
and valuable Commentary, there 
is a Dissertation ‘*‘ Concerning the 
Genuineness of 1 John v. 7, 8.” 
Dr. Benson, as might be expected, 
took decided part against the read- 


-ing. His Dissertation does not 


contain much that is original; but 
gives a very lucid view of the 
substance of the evidence un which 
Dr. Benson formed his opinion. 
He begins with the Fathers, and 





* Newton’s Letters to Le Clerc, pp. 
74—76. 

+t Mr. Butler strangely characterises 
this work as “‘a P. rase of the Gos- 
pels.” See Hore, Bib, I. p. 878. 
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shows, that while Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, and Jerome have been re- 
ferred to, no satisfactory evidence 
exists in their writings, that any of 
them had read this passage. He 
next notices the Greek MSS., and 
alleges that they furnish no 
authority for the insertion of the 
passage. The ancient versions, he 
maintains, are all on the same side. 
The evidence against the text is 
next produced, and ‘the sum of 
the whole matter” is thus given by 
the Doctor, in the way of ac- 
counting for the introduction of the 
passage. 

‘To sum up the whole matter. 
The true state of the case seems to 
have been this. ‘ As these words 
were not written by St. John him- 
self, they were not in any an- 
cient MS. or Version; or known 
to any of the ancient fathers, But 
Tertullian, applying these words 
of ver. 8. (These three are one), 
to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; 
Cyprian took that for the mystical 
interpretation of ver.8. By him, 
Facundus, Eucherius, Fulgentius, 
Austin, and others, were led into 
thatinterpretation. And, very pro- 
bably, Cyprian himself, or. rather 
some of his admirers, wrote that 
interpretation, in the margin, over- 
against ver. 8. as a glosse. And 
by some future transcriber, it was 
incorporated into the text itself. 
There are, at this day, several 
MSS., both Greek and Latin, 
which have it in the margin. And 
such insertion of explanatory words, 
or phrases, from the margin, into 
the text, are common in MSS. 
Jerome, in one of his letters, 
says, that an explanatory note, 
which he himself had made, in 
the margin of his psalter, had 
been incorporated by some tran- 
scriber into the text. And Dr. 


Mill points out many similar in- 


stances. 
«The English Polyglot, and 
six other editions of the Syriac 


Controversy respecting the Three Heavenly Witnesses, 
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Version, has not the seventh verse. 
Tremellius likewise observes the 
same thing. But in a marginal 
note, he has translated the seventh 
verse into Syriac; though he dared 
not insert it into the text in his 
edition. However, Gutbirius in- 
serted it, contrary to the autho- 
rity of all the Syriac copies, both 
printed and manuscript. And, 
after him, Schaaf, without the 
authority of one MS. copy of 
the New Testament in Syriac, 
hath likewise, in his edition of the 
Syriac New Testament, boldly, 
without any apology, and without 
any mark of distinction, inserted 
Tremellius’ translation into the 
text. Thus we see, by what steps 
it might be at first brought into 
the text. Some zealous men have 
called it a grand forgery. And 
Gutbirius and Schaaf cannot easily 
be excused. But it is possible, 
that the transcriber who first in- 
serted it in the text, might appre- 
hend, that as he found it inter- 
lined, or in the margin, it had 
been omitted by the former copyist. 
And that, therefore, he did well 
in supplying that omission. Others, 
again, copied after him. And 
thus it got into some few (but 
not into the generality) of Latin 
copies. 

‘* From those Latin copies, or 
quotations from thence, it was very 
probably translated into Greek, 
and inserted into the text in some 
modern manuscripts, and inter- 
lined, or put in the margin of 
MSS. of an older date. As it is 
now found to be in several MSS., 
Greek and Latin, in both public 
and private libraries. 

** To make it spread, some busy- 
body, about the eighth or ninth 
century, by a pious fraud, forged 
the preface to the Catholic Epis- 
tles, under the name of Jerome. 
And to give it the authority of 
antiquity, ascribed the restoring of 
this disputed text, in the Latin 
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copies, to that learned Father; at 
the same time, complaining of the 
unfaithfulness of the Latin trans- 
lators, for leaving it out. From 
thence it appears, that when that 
preface was forged, the disputed 
text was in very few Latin copies. 
But such a preface, under the 
name of Jerome, would induce 
many for the future to insert it. 
Thus it may be accounted for, 
why it is not quoted by the 
ptimitive fathers; why it appears 
more early, in the Latin, than in 


the Greek MSS. And how it 


comes to be, in our printed copies 
at this day.”* 

In the second edition of Bowyer’s 
Conjectures on the New Testa- 
ment, 4to. 1784, there is a note 
of some length on the passage, 
which shows that the opinions of 
the learned printer were unfavour- 
able to its authority. All the 
reasons which he assigns are ad- 
duced at greater length by one or 
other of the writers in the contro- 
versy, and therefore do not require 
to be distinctly noticed. 

(To be continued. ) 





REMARKS ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THE FIRST CHURCHES. 
No, III.—The Office of Deacon. 


As I have already noticed the 
election of Matthias to the Apos- 
tolic office, and the mode of wor- 
ship instituted in the church at 
Jerusalem, I have now to consider 
the appointment of the seven dea- 
cons to their office, as it is related 
in the sixth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

In this narrative it is stated, 
that a murmuring arose among the 
Hellenists, (considerable numbers 
of whom having assembled at Je- 
rusalem to solemnize the passover, 
furnished a large proportion of the 
first converts to Christianity,) 
against the Hebrews, because 
their widows were neglected in 
the daily distribution to the poor. 
An appeal being made to the 
Apostles, cay! convened the mul- 


titude of the disciples, that is, the. 


whole church, and stated the im- 
ropriety of neglecting the more 
important duties of their office, 
in order to attend to secular busi- 
ness. They direct the members of 
the church in the following words, 
“« Wherefore, brethren, look ye 
out among you seven men, of 
honest report, full of the Holy 


Ghost and wisdom, whom we may - 
appoint over this business; but 
we will give ourselves continually 
to prayer, and to the ministry of 
the Word.” This proposal being 
agreeable to the people, the 
chose seven brethren, who, with 
the concurrence of the Apostles, 
were either appointed to their 
office, or qualified for it,. by 
rayer and the imposition of 
ands. 

The first inquiry which arises 
out of this narrative is, was this 
the institution of the office, or was 
it merely the appointment of seven 
deacons in addition to certain per- 
sons who had previously filled 
that office in the church at Jeru- 
salem. The latter opinion, sup- 
ported by Mosheim, Kuinoel, and 
others, seems to me to be the 
more probable, for the following, 
among other reasons. There was, 
previous to this peziod, a dail 
distribution, in which the Hel- 
lenists thought themselves aggriev- 
ed. There must have been some 
persons to manage this distribu- 
tion. Who were they? In this 
deaconship, this diaxora, for so 





* Benson’s Paraphrase, Vol. ii. p. 643, 644. 
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it is called, who were the deacons? 
Certainly not the Apostles, for 
there was an appeal to their 
authority, rather than a complaint 
of their conduct. The words, ‘it 
is not reason that we should leave 
the word of God and serve 
tables,” imply that the Apostles 
neither had charged themselves 
with the onerous duties of the 
daily distribution, nor were at this 
time willing to undertake them. 
There must have been, therefore, 
some other distributors, some 
deacons at an earlier period in the 
church at Jerusalem, and proba- 
bly from the time of its formation. 
Again, the seven persons now 
chosen had, without an exception, 
Greek names ; we may, therefore, 
fairly infer, that they were all 
Hellenists. Would this have been 
agreeable to the Hebrews if they 
had no deacons, who were ac- 
quainted with theiz ow language, 
and friendly with their own poor? 
Does not this suggest an explana- 
tion of the whole passage? Is it 
not likely that there were earlier 
deacons of the Hebrew nation, to 
oversee the daily ministration? It 
is possible that these deacons 
might give the preference to the 
Hebrew poor: it is probable that 
they might not be so well ac- 
quainted with the distress and 
poverty of the Hellenists. Hence 
the murmuring arose; and the 
best means of silencing it was de- 
vised ; that of adding to the He- 
brew deacons, seven Hellenists 
of high character for wisdom and 
piety. 

o oe, therefore, has any 
right to assert, that the office of 
deacons did not exist until it arose 
out of this emergeacy. It pro- 
bably existed from the very forma- 
tion of a Christiaan church ; if it 
did not, it was certainly iustituted 
at this early period. We have 
earnestly to intreat some of our 
ministers to consider, that no an- 
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cient church mentioned by inspired 
or ecclesiastical writers, was with- 
out its deacons ; in fact, that the 
office of deacons is established by 
the same authority, and recom- 
mended by the same evidence, as 
that of pastors. Bishops and 
deacons appear every where, in 
the venerable remains of eccle- 
siastical antiquity, as the two 
orders of ministers in the primi- 
tive church. Instructions respect- 
ing the character and qualifica- 
tions of the latter are as clearly 
laid down in the New Testament, 
as they are respecting those of the 
former. The Christian ministry 
is of divine authority, but it is 
the ministry both of pastors and 
of deacons. Men, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, have appointed one 
order to conduct the religious 
worship of the church, and ano- 
ther order to manage its secular 
business; and, since even the 
Apostles, with all the advantage 
of their influence and wisdom, 
found their spiritual duties too 
momentous and pressing to leave 
time for temporal matters, I think 
that the minister who ventures to 
suggest to his people that they 
might do without the inconvenience 
of deacons, almost calls for the 
uncourteous reply that the church 
might do without the expense of 
the pastor. His own office rests 
upon the same authority as that 
which he seeks to abrogate. The 
praetor of the primitive church is 
orcibly expressed by Ignatius, 
who says, without deacons no 
church has the name of a church, 
or, according to a fuller text, 
** there is no true church, no col- 
lection of saints, no assembly of 
the pious ;”* and by Epiphanius, 





* ywoc rerwy éxxAnoa éxdexrn 
éx ésww & cvvagOpocpa adywry, & 
cvvaywyn dowy=—Ig. Epis. ad Tral. 
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who says, “it is impossible for a 


bishop to be without a deacon.”* 

I do not, by any means, in- 
tend these remarks to apply to 
those churches who intrust secu- 
lar business to the more active 
and useful members, without 
giving to them their common and 
appropriate designation. We see 
nothing unscriptural here. These 
men are really and virtually dea- 
cons. We are only very curious 
to know their objection to the 
common appellation. But if this 
business go out of the church into 
the hands of worldly men, or if it 
be assumed by church-members, 
without the approbation of their 
brethren; then, as we shall soon 
see, there is an inexcusable dere- 
liction of scriptural principles. 

It is evident, from the narrative 
before us, that these seven dea- 
cons were elected by the church. 
We have shown, in a former paper, 
and hope to show more at large, in 
a succeeding communication, that 
all the officers of the primitive 
church were elected by the people, 
and that the deprivation of the laity 
of this * divine right,” was among 
the last, as it was the worst of 
ecclesiastical corruptions, We 
shall not, therefore, at present 
travel out of the passage before 
us. The words are, ‘‘ the twelve 
called the multitude of the dis- 
ciples unto them ;” again, ‘‘ where- 
fore, brethren, look ye out among 
you seven men of honest mee ” 
and, again, ‘the saying pleased 


the whole multitude, and they. 


chose Stephen,” &c. To a man 
who has not a party purpose to 
serve, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than the meaning of these 
expressions. It is surprising how 
they have been tortured by some 
commentators, who would have 
us believe, that a multitude is 








* dvev de dtaxove éxtoxoroy acv- 


varoy é.vat.—Her. 75, § 5. 
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but a few, and the whole mul. 
titude but a small part of the 
church. The expressions have 
been made to denote the first hun- 
dred and twenty believers, who 
have been considered as presby- 
ters—or, sometimes, certain re- 
presentatives of separate congre- 
gations, into which the church is 
said to have been distributed. 
The objection frequently urged 
against the obvious meaning of 
the passage is, the impossibility, 
or, at least, the difficulty of con- 
vening sO many persons in one 
place, for the orderly dispatch of 
business; but, I think, this is ob- 
viated by a fact adverted to in a 
former paper, that the church often 
assembled in Solomon’s porch, 
those magnificent cloiste:s of the 
temple, which would conveniently 
accommodate as large « propor- 
tion of the first Christians, as we 
have any reason to suppoce were 
in Jerusalem at cne time able 
to attend a meeting for business. 

That the election was by the 
multitude present, notwithstand- 
ing the attempt of Hammond and 
others to restrict the expressions, 
as if the multitude did little more 
than testify to the character of 
the deacons, by pointing out the 
men of good repute, is surely so 
evident from the passage itself, as 
to require no further remarks, 
The words of the Apostles are 
plain and conclusive, ‘* Look ye 
out among you.” It is amusing 
that Whitby should coolly begin 
an annotation on this passage, 
‘«« Here seemeth to be nothing in 
this relation, which favours the 
authority of the laity in choosing 
persons to sacred offices.” 

The next inquiry is, into the 
nature of the office. For what 

urpose were deacons appointed 
in the Christian church ? e an- 
swer, they were appointed princi- 
pally to manage the secular busi- 
ness of the church, though it was 
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also their duty, in a subordinate 
degree, to promote its spiritual 
interests. he deacon of the 
Episcopal Church has nothing in 
common with such an office; he 
has no secular business; he is no 
assistant to the bishop; he is, in 
fact, but an imperfect presbyter, 
preparing to obtain, by another 
ordination, his full powers. We 
have to show that the primitive 
deacons managed the temporalities 
of the church, and in that, as 
well as in other respects, were 
appointed to assist the pastors. 
Whether they belonged to the 
clergy or the laity, is a question 
about names, and that too of an 
age after the .Apostolic; we 
readily admit them to have been 
an order of spiritual men, and 
we wish they had more of this 
eharacter in our own churches. 
In the passage under considera- 
tion, they were evidently ap- 
inted to see, that a suitable and 
just provision was made for the 
widows, and to manage the daily 
administration, confessedly the 
distribution to the poor. They 
were to serve tables, that is, to 
attend to pecuniary business, in 
order that the Apostles might un- 
reservedly devote themselves to 
the word of God and prayer. The 
phrase, diaxoveww rparelaic, seems 
to refer to the tables of the money 
changers ; rparefa frequently oc- 
curs in the sense of a money table, 
and in Luke xix. 23, in that of a 
bank. An appropriate passage is 
commonly cited from the decree 
of Ptolemy, respecting the manu- 
mission of the Jews, Josephus 
Ant. xxi. 2, 3. (See Krebs and 
Rosenmiiller.) With good rea- 
son, therefore, all recent commen- 
tators have interpreted the pas- 
sage ‘‘ inservire pecunie,” to attend 
to aan ag business. 
n the other hand, it has been 
argued by some writers, from the 
qualifications required, and from 
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the ordination by imposition of 
hands, that the seven deacons 
were appointed not so much for 
secular, as for spiritual purposes. 
By none, perhaps, has this argu- 
ment been more forcibly put than 
by Whitby on the passage; and 
by Mr. Hughes in his dissertation 
prefixed to his edition of Chrysos- 
tom de Sacerdot. But what less, 
I ask, could have been required 
for the due discharge of the daily 
administration, or for the sustain- 
ing of any official character in the 
Christian church, than wisdom and 
good character, and in an age 
when miraculous gifts were so 
common, a large measure of the 
Holy Ghost. As to the imposi- 
tion of hands, we do not see how 
this can support any view of the 
deacon’s offer, as this rite was 
used on almost all occasions in 
the primitive church. When 
multitudes received the imposition 
of hands, who were appointed to 
no office at all; when it appears 
to have been the common symbol 
of communicating supernatural 
gifts; surely nothing can be in- 
ferred from this rite, respecting 
the nature or duties of an eccle- 
siastical office. When it is said, 
that Stephen preached, and Philip 
baptized; I reply, it can be easil 
shown, that in the primitive chure 
many preached and some bap- 
tized, who were neither bishops 
nor deacons; just upon the prin- 
ciple recognized in Dissenting 
churches, but disowned by Epis- 
copacy, that every member is 
obliged to spread the knowledge 
of the Gospel wherever he has an 
opportunity. 

It has been sometimes said, that 
this was only a temporary ap- 
pointment on a particular emer- 
gency, and not the institution of 
a permanent office in the Chris- 
tian church ;—that these persons 
are no where called deacons ;— 
and that nothing can therefore be 
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argued from this passage respect- 


ing the office in question. Then 
I say at once, whether these men 
were deacons or not, to the dea- 
cons of the primitive church was 
committed the superintendence of 
its temporal business. 

For, not to insist upon the fre- 
quent use of the word diaxova in 
the New Testament, to denote 
the superintendence of charitable 
donations for the benefit of the 
poor, the whole current of Chris- 
tian antiquity represents the dea- 
cons as intrusted with the manage- 
ment of secular business. The 
declaration of the Council of 
Trullo upon. this subject is well 
known, in which it is said, the 
deacons did not administer the 
sacred mysteries, but only served 
tables and attended to widows.” 
Bingham calls this a singular 
notion of the Council, and ad- 
duces in reply several expressions 
of the epistles of Ignatius, in 
which the deacon’s office is cer- 
tainly lauded and extolled suffi- 
ciently. But to those who can 
believe, that so early a Christian 
writer as Ignatius commanded the 
ie ee to reverence the deacons 
as Jesus Christ, just as in another 
epistle he is made to tell the 
Magnesians, that their bishop pre- 
sides in the place of God, to such 
it is a hopeless task to argue upon 
this question. Surely such ex- 
pressions as these, were there no 
other reason to doubt their genu- 
ineness, must prevent us on a 
controverted subject from placing 
any dependance upon the epistles 
of Ignatius.+ 





* Coun. Trul. c. 16. 

+ As Pearson makes the extravagant 
exaltation of presbyters, which is com- 
mor in these epistles, a plea for their 
genuineness, because, as he wonld have 
us believe, the honours and influence of 
priests declined in the third or fourth 
century; so perhaps some ingenious con- 
troversialist may construct an argument 
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The distinction between presby- 
ters and deacons, in the first four 
centuries, is apparent from the 
appellations which were com- 
monly given tothem. In allusion 
to the Jewish economy, the former 
were called priests, and the latter 
levites. These expressions fre- 
quently occur in acts of Councils, 
and in the writings of the Latin 
fathers; among the rest, Jerome 
often calls deacons levites, and 
says, expressly, that they are the 
ministers of tables and widows.* 
Previous to the martyrdom of St, 
Lawrance, the treasures of the 
church were demanded from him 
as deacon, (the archdeacon being 
at that time a deacon, and not, as 
now, a presbyter,) and he pre- 
sented the widows, the orphans, 
and the infirm. In accordance 
with the spirit of their office, the 
deacons received the oblations of 
the congregation—distributed the 
elements at the Lord’s Supper— 
conferred with the bishop on cases 
of scandal, or improper conduct 
among the people—provided for 
the regular solemnization of di- 
vine worship—and performed a 
variety of services, which after- 
wards, when both priests and dea- 
cons grew too great for the duties 
of their offices, were committed to 
a host of people, called the infe- 
rior clergy. One part of these 
duties might os be revived 
with advantage. My readers will 
smile when I tell them, that the 
apostolic constitutions direct dea- 
cons to overlook the people, that 
no one talk or sleep during divine 
service. Upon the nature of the 
office, we therefore conclude in 
the words of the fourth Council 
of Carthage, “a deacon is set 





for the antiquity of these epistles from 

their representing deacons as the holy 

see, and even as Jesus Christ him- 
f. 


* Hierom. Ep. 75. ad Evagr. 
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apart not to the priesthood, but to 
@ ministering office.” * 

It remains to observe, that in 
the primitive church the office of 
deacons was not considered _pre- 
paratory to that of presbyters or 
bishops. We readily admit, that 
matiy deacons were made both 
presbyters and bishops; because 
the piety, wisdom, and diligence, 
which qualified them for the for- 
mer office, recommended them 
also to the latter, in an age when 
preaching was much less artificial 
than it is at present, and much less 
of a professional character was 
attached to Christian pastors. But 
to prove that the one office was 
not preparatory to the other, it 
will be sufficient to state, what 
all must admit, that on the one 
hand, many eminent deacons were 
never made presbyters, and on the 
other, there were many presby- 
ters and bishops who had never 
been deacons. Of the former 
class, we find St. Lawrence the 
martyr, Ephrem the Syrian,+ and 
many others; of the latter class, 
St. Ambrose, Cyprian, Nectarius, 
Bishop of Constantinople; Euse- 
bius, of Czsarea; Eucherius, of 
Lions; Philogonius, of Antioch, 
and many others. To make our 
appeal to Scripture, would the 
Apostle have said, ‘‘ not a novice,” 
if every bishop was previously to 
serve the office of deacon, of 
whom it is said, let them also be 
first proved ? 





* Coun. Car. 4. § 4. Diaconus, non ad 
sacerdotium, sed ministerium, conse- 
cratur. 

+I mention this industrious writer, 
because Mosheim in his Ecclesiastical 

i , Cent. iv. p. 11. ch. 1. § 10. 
calls Bishop of Syria. It is strange 
the learned historian should make him 
a bishop, and still more strange, give 
him so large a diocese in the fourth 
century. Itis, I believe, said by some- 


body, that St. Basil ordained him a 

yter; but the otherwise uniform 
testimony of the ancients, is, that he died 
deacon of the church of Edessa, 


With regard to the number of 
deacons in each church, no uni- 
formity was observed; only be it 
remembered, deacons were always 
attached to some particular church, 
that is, congregation of believers, 
In general, deacons were more 
numerous in the eastern than in 
the western churches. The church 
at Rome, and some few others, 
professing to imitate apostolic 
practice, always appointed seven 
deacons: on the contrary, at 
Constantinople, they were limited 
by one of Justinian’s novels, to a 
hundred for the great church only. 

It may be expected, that such 
a paper as this should not close 
without some remarks upon the 
deaconesses of the primitive 
church, the archdeacon of the 
early ages, and as far as it can 
be ascertained, the amount of 
provision which, in the first three 
or four centuries, was made for 
the poor of the church. I must 
defer the consideration of these 
particulars until another oppor- 
tunity. 

In the mean time, allow me to 
call the attention of your readers 
to the following inquiries. What 
means can be adopted to diminish 
the prevalence of the system of 
committing the business of a 
Christian church, the guardian- 
ship of the ark of the Lord, to un- 
converted men, that is, be it ob- 
served, to men with whom a be- 
liever is solemnly bound to form 
no unnecessary association what- 
ever? We oppose an unholy 
ministry ; can we countenance 
what is in effect, under the name 
of committees or managers, an 
ungodly deaconship ? 

Again, in the present age of 
zeal and activity, when so many 
duties press upon the faithful 
pastor, often calling him from 
study and prayer; is it not de- 
sirable, 1 go further, is it not a 
Christian duty, that such deacons 
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of our churches as have amassed 
considerable property in business, 
and will sustain no serious injury 
in leaving it, should retire from 
the bustle of the world, and con- 
secrate themselves unreservedly 
to the glory of the Redeemer in 
that important office to which the 
voice of their brethren has called 
them? Lastly, what support is a 
church bound to afford to its «es- 
titute members, where there is a 
legal provision for the poor? in 
other words, is a church at liberty 
to leave its members among the 
paupers of the land, and thus to 
abandon ‘‘ the daily ministration” 
to overseers and churchwardens? 
I confess, for myself, I should 
heartily rejoice, if Dissenters had 
as little dependance upon paro- 
ehial relief as the poor among 
Quakers. I should rejoice, in- 


deed, if we were pared to say, 
the widows and coptan, the ood 
and infirm among us, are our 
brethren and sisters in Christ: 
we will cheerfully pay every 
demand for the poor of our coun- 
try; but we will strain every 
nerve to support the household of 
faith; we have one sacred prin- 
ciple among us, if any man will 
not work, neither shall he eat; and 
we will preserve another invio- 
late, if any man cannot work, he 
shall not be thrown for his main- 
tenance upon the world, from 
which we have received him. 
How this is to be effected, or 
whether, under present circum- 
stances, it can or ought to be 
effected at all, [ am not pre- 
pared to venture an opinion. 





THE BOOKWORM. 
A Treatise concerning Enthusiasme, by Meric Casaubon, D, D.— London. 8vo. 1655. 


THE generality of books, like 
plants peculiar to a climate, thrive 
only in that soil which gave them 
birth: if they are removed they 
lose their beauty and wither. 
They may retain their peculiarity 
of deine, and stand as specimens 
of exotic productions on the shelves 
of a museum, but all their sana- 
tive virtue is blasted by the un- 
kindly atmosphere they breathe. 
This is doubtless, one of the many 
reasons which operate to that dis- 
like for obsolete literature which 
pervades, at least, many modern 
readers. Men whose minds are 
trimmed up in the guise of mo- 
dern literary dandyism, drilled to 
learning under the rapid evolu- 
tions of Hamiltonian fuglemen, 
and taught to dance to the ** March 
of intellect,” do not come fitly 
prepared to read, much less to 
understand and enjoy, the quartos 
and folios of former days. The spirit 


and manners of this age are as 
different from those of the times 
alluded to, as the mien of a mo- 
dern beau from that of a Crom- 
wellian sectary, or an iron-nerved 
trooper of Sir Arthur Haselrigge. 
What have babies to do with 
men’s employ? Let them play 
with their rattles. To hear one 
of these smooth apprentices of the 
small ware of letters, whose mind 
was never capacitated for an idea 
larger than befits the pop-gun 
magazines of the day—to hear 
such an one sit in judgment on 
the Spirits of olden times, is like 
listening to the opinion of a bat on 
the splendour of the sun, or to the 
critique of a petit-maitre on the 
muscular contortions of a wrest- 
ling Hercules. There is an initia- 
tion to the secrets of the biblio- 
mania, and till that be endured, 
many of its rites will appear un- 
meaning. 





——— 
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A genuine bookworm must an- 
tedate his life and all his sym- 
pathies, and by a kind of in- 
verted metempsychosis be ideally 
present with, and feelingly alive 
to, all the wants, and customs, and 
fashions, and principles of the era 
of the book he reads. He must 
form another atmosphere in which 
his drooping exotic may again 
revive and blossom. To us, who 
are better acquainted with the 
** Mercurius Rusticus,” than with 
the “Times,” and have been left 
far behind in the rapid march (or 
flight, as we should rather call 
it) of the present age, such a 
mental retrospection has almost 
become habitual. But to those 
who are not familiarized to ancient 
manners, the process by which 
the taste is formed to this ‘‘ cavear 
to the multitude,” is repulsive. In 
these days of mechanical excite- 
ment, when intellectual progres- 
sion is accelerated by gas and 
steam engines, the very air which 
we breathe is impregnated with 
the corpuscles of modern philoso- 
phy, and ’tis scarcely possible to 
withdraw ourselves from the mur- 
ky element with which we are 
surrounded, and inhale, even for a 
moment, the inartificial breath of 
antiquity. Scotch moods, German 
metaphysics, the gigantic nonen- 
tities of eastern mythology, arctic 
navigation, and tunnels under the 
Thames, are all uniting to mystify 
our understandings, and this in- 
tellectual opium spreads such a 
universal delirium, that nothing 
can excite our energies but what 
is prodigious and terrific. If the 
age proceed much further in im- 

rovement, there will be no living 
in it, and we have serious thoughts, 
before it is too late, of taking up 
our abode in one of the most dis. 
tant of the Hebrides, or in some 
lone nook amongst the Welsh 
mountains, where we hope to be 
out of the reach of this alarming 


spirit of progression. There, at 
least, we shall not be bullied by 


Irving’s orations, nor fascinated by 
the gaze of the ‘‘ modern seers.” 
The Cambrian precipices are as 
yet inaccessible to the ‘“‘ March 
of intellect,” and as impregnable 
to the legions of modern science 
as to those of ancient Rome. 
Situated as we are, though more 
than a hundred miles from the cen- 
tre of action, there is but little hope 
of remaining long uninfected, and 
if ever these steam-coaches should 
be invented, the contagion will be 
unavoidable. Though we amuse 
ourselves with the pertinacity of 
an eastern ascetic, and shun, as 
far as possible, all intercourse with 
the diseased, we sometimes fear, 
especially from some prognostics 
of recent appearance, that the 
mania has entered our humble 
dwelling. As yet one section of 
it is perfectly healthy—our study : 
there, nothing modern has been 
permitted to enter :—the air of it 
savours of antiquity. Its aspect 
is that of an Egyptian catacomb, 
where, in their several niches, re- 
pose the forms of the mighty dead, 
whose very dust is fragrant. It 
is in such company that a black 
letter volume should be read: the 
garishness of a parlour, and its 
meagre assortment of ornament- 
ed and ephemeral literature but 
ill befit the gravity of age. Let 
our readers abstract themselves 
for a few moments and bear us 
company. Let them absorb them- 
selves in the contemplation of the 
events of the seventeenth century, 
and consider every later period as 
a kind of mere’ bee in history, 
a paragraph which contributes 
nothing to the integrity of the 
sense. From amidst the crowd 
of worthies who surround us, we 
will select this thin and time-worn 
octavo, whose pages amply graced, 
with learned Latin, and more 


learned Greek, bespeak a person- 
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age of no common claim, But 
before we proceed to the book 
itself, let us spend a few lines on 
the author, a man who, by the 
capriciousness of literary fame, is 
less known than the most of his 
contemporaries, though few have 
merited a more lasting name. 
Meric, son of the learned Isaac 
Casaubon, was born at Geneva, in 
1599. He became one of the 
prebends of Canterbury, and, as 
in duty bound, was a most bitter 
enemy to the puritans. This being 
all in the way of business, we 
shall not offer any comment on it, 
only begging permission to say, 
that there were many subjects 
that he understood much better 
than the nonconformist contro- 
versy, and that on them we will 
cheerfully hear his opinion. He 
was almost universally learned, 
particularly in criticism and his- 
tory, of a stiong masculine judg- 
ment, but not of a brilliant ima- 
gination. His pieces are rather 
instructive than pleasing, or when 
pleasiog. the pleasure rather arises 
rom the author's accuracy of con- 
ception and general consistency, 
than from any remarkable happi- 
ness of expression. The book 
which is now under consideration, 
has been rightly called by Sir 
William Temple, ‘‘a happy at- 
tempt to account for delusions on 
natural principles.” The author’s 
aim is to pas a ‘“¢ Enthusiasme, 
as it is an effect of nature, but is 
mistaken by many for either Divine 
Inspiration, or Diabolical Posses- 
sion.” It is divided into six 
chapters, the subjects of which are 
as follows. I. Of Enthusiasme in 
general.—II. Of Divinetory En- 
thusiasme.—ITI, Of Contempla- 
tive and Philosophical Enthu- 
siasme—IV. Of Rhetorical En- 
thusiasme.—V. Of Poetical En- 
thusiasine.— VI. Of Precatory En- 
thusiasme. Our readers will ob- 
serve, that the subject of this book 
N. S. No. 50. 
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is perfectly in character, as the 
production of a sequestered epis- 
copal divine, in 1655; but to do 
our author justice, we must add 
that there is not that bitterness 
in it towards the dominant party, 
which their acknowledged bias 
towards enthusiasm might be sup- 
posed to warrant. There is not 
even an attempt to identify his 
opponents on disciplinarian points 
with the enthusiasts whom he ex- 
oses, a fact which is an honora- 
ble exception to the polemical 
character of most of the friends 
of the hierarchy in that period. 
The following extract is from the 
chapter on “ Divinetory Enthu- 
siasme,” 


“ The ancient stoick philosophers, who 
did ascribe all things unto fate or destiny, 
did enlarge themselves very much upon 
this subject; alledging, first, that as 
nothing did happen in the world, but 
by an eternal concatenation of causes ; 
so, secondly, that there is such a de- 
pendance of these causes, of the one 
upon the other, that nothing can truly 
be said to happen suddenly, but be- 
cause it had in and of itself an aptitude 
to be foreseen long before in its causes, 
Nay, some went farther, that all things 
that should be, had a kind of present 
being in the generality of nature, though 
no actual visible existence. Upon all 
which they inferred the possibility of di- 
vination by the knowledge of nature. 
But leaving them to their opinions, 
as too general and remote, Democritus 
will bring us nearer to our aim: who 
maintained that out of all things that 
happened by natural causes, there pro- 
ceeded certain species (erdwda he called 
them) and emanations; not from the 
things themselves only, when actually 
existent, (though then indeed most strong 
and apparent,) but from their causes 
also. it will be hard to make them that 
have no philosophical knowledge of na- 
ture at all, to comprehend this; I do 
not say to believe it, that is another 
thing; but to comprehend what is in- 
tended, whether true or false. Butthey 
that have so much philosophy in them, 
as to be able to give some account 
more than every child can (because he 
hath eyes) how they see, especially if 
ever they have been spectators of the 

ies oF objects, gathered through a 
little hole and a piece of glasse before it, 
in a dark chamber, upon a white wail, 


+ 
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or a sheet of paper ; as most (I suppose) 
that have any curiosity, have seen at 
some time or other : such may the better 
conceive what is intended. Not that I 
make those species that issue out of ob- 
jects, by the intromission whereof the 
sight is accomplished, to be the very 
same as those emanations he maintained ; 
but only to have some kind of resem- 
blance, whereby those may the better 
be understood.”—p. 42. 


The following interesting pas- 
sages are from the chapters of 
** Khetorical Enthusiasme.” 


“Few men, even they who consider 
of many other things, take notice what 
a rare art speaking is; or so much as 
think of it, under the notion of an art. 
The reason is, because they were bg A 
little when they learned, and though it 
were not without much labour and striv- 
ing, yet they had scarce wit enough to be 
sensible of it then, or at least not me- 
mory enough now to remember what 
they thought of it when so young. It is 
a curious speculation to consider what 
instruments nature hath provided for 
that use; what is the proper use of 
every instrument ; what resemblance 
those instruments have to some musical 
instruments; what letters are formed by 
the tongue especially, which by the 
teeth, which by the roof of the mouth, 
nose, throat, lips, or otherwise ; and by 
what concurrence, motions, flections, and 
reflections of such and such of those 
instruments, inwardly, and by what 
shapes, signes, and postures of the 
mouth, lips, and chinne, outwardly, the 
whole businesse is managed. There is 
not any thing more natural unto man 
(as he is a man, that is, a rational crea- 
ture) than reason. Whatsoever may seem 
natural unto man besides (in this life) 
some one or two not very considerable 
things, as laughing, perchance, or weep- 
ing, excepted, belongeth unto brutes 
as well as unto man; and no part 
of man, therefore, as man properly. 
Speech is the interpreter, or minister of 
reason, that is, of rationall thoughts, or 
thoughts ingendered in and by a rational 
soul, Which, according to their object, 
may be distinguished into sensuall, 
civill, and intellectuall ; but always ra- 
tionall, as they flow from a rationall cause 
or principle, which is the soul. Whence 
it | that brate beasts, though some 
may be taught to utter many words and 
tones, perchance; yet cannot be said 
properly to k, because they under- 
stand not, Thoegh really, ear S re her 
they say. some may t 
to ‘on kind of practical or experimen- 


tal apprehension of what is spoken unto 
them; as a horse, or a dog, may be 
ruled by some words, which (by com- 
mon use of man’s first institution) shall 
be proper to the actions which they per- 
form: yet, even then, they understand 
not the words as words, but sounds 
only. From that subordination of speech 
unto reason it is that the Grecians com- 
prehend both (which nevertheless doth 
excuse ambiguity sometimes) in one word, 
Aoyoc. If, therefere, reason be so na- 
tural unto man, and speech unto reason, 
it is no wonder if, as reason is the in- 
ward principle by which the actions of 
men are guided, so speech is the most 
powerfull external instrument to the 
same end, in reference to others. Rhe- 
torick (or rhetoricall speech) is a speech 
dressed with certain devices and allure- 
ments, proper to please and to persuade. 
The use of such devices and allurements 
is, sometimes, good, by the advantage 
of some sensuall delight, the more power- 
fully to enforce or to insinuate some- 
what that of itself is true, right, or 
reasonable. However, it is a very dis- 
putable point, whether bare speech, is 
well handled, be not sufficient, nay, 
most available to persuade in things of 
most weight. For those actions are best 
grounded that are grounded upon judg- 
ment, upon which bare speech has most 
direct influence, as rhetorick hath upon 
the affections: and the fruits of a con- 
victed judgment, by calm reason, are 
likely to be more durable than those 
that are the effects of any passions, or 
affections, stirred up by rhetorical 
powers.” 


The author's remarks on the 
synthetical part of rhetoric are 
very curious. We can quote but 
a brief abstract. 


* They must begin first of all with 
the consideration of single letters, and 
inquire not from grammarians only, but 
from best and choicest philosophers, 
what is their natural power and pro- 
perty; which letters are naturally 
smooth, which are rough or sharp ; what 
vowels grave and stately, what quick 
and nimble; what effects and opera- 
tions to the conjunction of such with 
reference either to the care, and the 
nature of it, or to the instruments, the 
teeth, tongue, nose, throat, &c., b 
which they are formed, and to their 
motions in forming are natural.--There 
is no part of nature more obscure, where 
there is so little suspicion of obscurity ; 
no wonder, therefore, if they that have 
laboured in this search, are not always 
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that consists of syllables, but is mea- 
surable, and there is no pvQuoc, or 
dimension, but hath some natural pro- 
perty, or influence (especially when 
many together artificially joined) upon 
the soul of man towards such and such 
operations.” 

But we must conclude, observ- 
ing only that this part of Dr. 
Casaubon’s work is performed with 
great acuteness, and on philoso- 
phical principles, and well de- 
serves the attention of those who 
study the proprieties and graces 
of speech. We subjoin a list of 
the learned author's writings, 
most of which are valuable.— 


Prayer.—IV. On the Necessity 
of Reformation.—V. On the In- 
carnation of Christ.—VI. Origi- 
nal Cause of temporal Evils.— 
VII. On what has passed be- 
tween Mr. John Dee and some 
Spirits— VIII. A Defence of his 
Father.—IX. De Quatuor Lin- 
guis.—X. De usu Verborum.— 
XI. An Edition of Antoninus, 
and several Editions of the Elder 
Classics. His little piece De usu 
Verborum, is replete with curious 
observations on scriptural criti- 
cism. 





ON CHAPEL CASES, PRESENTED FOR CONSIDERATION AND 
RELIEF IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue liberality of Christians in the 
metropolis of the British Empire, 
has long been exercised towards 
those parts of the country in which 
the erection, or enlargement, or 
reparation of places for the wor- 
ship of God has been prevented or 
retarded by the want of pecuniary 
means and appliances; and the 
spirit which has been evinced in 
this work of henevolence, and the 
extent to which it has been suc- 
cessively carried, have manifested 
a devoted regard for the support 
of the cause of God, the mainte- 
nance of the Christian ministry, 
and the continuance of those in- 
stituted ordinances which, by the 
divine blessing, are made the 
«« power of God unto salvation.” 
But although the actual exhibi- 
tion of this beneficence has been 
connected with that consciousness 
of ** well doing,” which gratifies 
the mind, and with those hopes 
and prospects of successful results 
to the interests of religion, which 
gladden the heart; yet the cir- 
cumstances under which applica- 
tions for it are received, are so 


-velling, 


desultory and irregular, as to 
cause frequent and considerable 
inconveniences to those who re- 
ceive them; and are also con- 
nected with a feeling of serious 
concern for the worthy and labo- 
rious ministers who, in this work, 
are necessarily subjected to pri- 
vations, fatigue, and frequent dis- 
appointments. 

esides this, the present mode 
of collecting contributions, on 
behalf of places of worship in the 
country, constantly obliges the 
ministers who apply for them to 
be for a long time absent from 
their families and churches; and 
occasions such expenses for tra- 
subsistence, and other 
accommodation, as amount to a 
very considerable per centage on 
the sums they have respectively 
collected, and to a consequent 
reduction from that amount, which 
was required and given for the sup- 
port of the cause and worship of 
God. 

But, perhaps, the inconveniences, 
the irregularities, and the various 
anomalies of an injurious nature, 
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which have long been inseparably 
conjoined with the present mode 
of collecting money in London 
and its vicinity, for the objects 
above-mentioned, will be best seen 
and judged of, by a statement of 
the facts of the case, and of their 
actual bearing on the operations 
and the results of the plan and 
proceedings heretofore adopted. 

1st. There being no Society, 
and no collected fund, every ap- 
plicant is under the necessity of 
acting as a collector from a great 
number of individuals, residing at 
a considerable distance from each 
other. 

2d. There are, therefore, as 
many collectors as applicants ; 
and as all of them come from the 
country, and some from very dis- 
tant parts of it, a very great ex- 
ge is necessarily incurred there- 

y, and a serious loss occasioned 
to the important objects for which 
the money has been collected. 

3d. As these applications are 
generally made by ministers, an 
office is thus imposed on them, 
which is unworthy of their voca- 
tion, unsuitable and repulsive to 
their habits and feelings, and inju- 
rious to their usefulness. 

4th, The donors are subjected 
to a considerable number of appli- 
cations every year; some of 
which, at times, are attended with 
great personal inconvenience, and 
are also liable to be connected 
with circumstances and feelings of 
an unpleasant nature to both 
parties. 

It could hardly be expected 
that a system so irregular, expen- 
sive, inconvenient, and injurious, 
could have continued so long in 
Operation as it has done. The 
evils connected with it have been 
felt and complained of by each 
party concerned in it, and a strong 
desire has often been expressed 
for a removal of them; and it is 
presumed, that an apprehension 
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that any other mn, though it 
should be free from those evils, 
would not be effective for provi- 
ding and continuing a constant aid 
for building, enlarging, and re- 
pairing places of worship in the 
country, has hitherto prevented 
the serious consideration and ac- 
tual adoption of any other system 
of benevolence, to promote these 
important objects. 

t is now, however, proposed, 
that the religious public who have 
hitherto contributed to the aid of 
our country friends, in the respects 
above referred to; and also those 
who are disposed to unite with 
them, for carrying into effect these 
laudable purposes, upon a plan 
that shall promise gp 
economy, and stability, should 
form themselves into a Society ; 
to be named (if so agreed on), 
“The London Congregational 
Building Fund.” The said Society 
to be supported by annual or quar- 
terly subscriptions; to be managed 
by appropriate officers; and that 
under suitable rules and regula- 
tions, the consideration and af- 
fording aid to cases which appear 
to come within the prescribed 
rules, shall be carried into conti- 
nued effect. 

There can scarcely be a doubt, 
but that every object which has 
hitherto been attained for the be- 
nefit of the cause of God in the 
country, will be made more con- 
veniently, and less expensivel 
effected, under the system which 
is now proposed for adoption; 
provided a fund can be collected 
from year to year for that purpose. 
But it is supposed, that there 
will be an indisposition in many 
persons to subscribe annually or 
quarterly to a society, to an 
amount that will be equal to 
what they have been used to 
give to the successive applica- 
tions which have been made to 
them for the same object; and 
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that the en ste for such 
appropriate casés as shall be sub- 
mitted to the Society, will there- 
fore be found inadequate for 
their relief. It may, however, 
be observed :— 

ist. That, although there may 
be a falling off on the subscrip- 
tions of some individuals, it is 
probable that there will be ad- 
ditional aid afforded from many 
others, ladies especially, who 
have been indispused to give to 
individual and successive appli- 
cations, 

2d. That the proposed Society, 
will save the heavy charges which 
have been incurred under the 
present system, for travelling, &c. 
and therefore will allow the ap- 
propriation of a greater amount 
to the important objects of the 
Society. 

3d. That due attention will be 
given to ascertain the pecuniary 
means and capacities of the 
places from which applications 
for assistance shall be received, 
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and such necessary discrimination 
be made and acted on, as shall 
tend to exclude those cases, the 
admission of which might justly 
be deemed inexpedient and in- 
eligible; by which means, and 
by impartial and appropriate re- 
lief on all suitable and really ne- 
cessitous occasions, it may be ex- 
pected that the funds of a Society 
will be found quite adequate for 
its support. 
4th. That a Society formed for 
such important and useful pur- 
poses and objects, will probably 
be benefited by occasional do- 
nations, and by testamentary 
bequests: and thus, it is to be 
hoped, that, by the Divine favour, 
a competent, respectable, and 
permanent establishment, will suc- 
ceed those desultory exertions 
which, though very laudable and 
useful, have frequently been con- 
nected with circumstances which 
have made them unsatisfactory 
and injurious. 
PrRosvus. 





REMARKS ON PROFESSOR HURWITZ’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


To the Editors.—As I am anxi- 
ous to elicit truth, I beg leave to 
offer the following inquiries to 
the consideration of your readers, 
whilst I avow the most friendly 
feeling towards the learned Pro- 
fessor, and the noble Institution 
in which he labours. 

The first relates to the origin o 
language. 

In your extracts from the In- 
troductory Lecture of Professor 
Hurwitz, given in your last num- 
ber, I read as follows :*—‘‘ From 
that mistaken zeal, which too often 
excuses fraud by the presumed 
piety of the motive,—it was as- 
serted, that [Hebrew] was the 

s 


* See Cong, Mag, p. 49. 





very language that God had 
taught our first parents, though 
Moses expressly attributes the 
imposition of names to Adam, 
and only intimates, that God had 
endowed him with a soul capable 
of forming thoughts, and with 
organs capable of uttering articu- 
late sounds, which he might use 
as signs of mental conceptions, 
and that he had placed him under 
circumstances best fitted to excite 
these capabilities to action: even 
as the same wisdom infused the 
germinal and distinctive form in 
every seed after its kind, and as- 
signed to each its moins place 
and circumstance; but left it to 
the sun and the breeze, to the 
protecting earth, the nourishing 
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dews, and the exciting warmth, 
to aid and effectuate its full deve- 
lopment.” 

I would, with all due deference 
to a Professor’s chair, inquire— 
supposing that an analogy may 
be fairly drawn between the mode 
of producing the first language, 
and that of producing the first 
trees—does not the argument in 
the extract before us entirely fail ? 
For does any one Segoe, that 
in forming the vegetable creation 
the Great Author of all things 
merely produced seeds capable of 
protruding buds, leaves, branches, 
flowers, &c., and then placed 
these in situations fitted to excite 
and develop these capabilities ? 
Are we not rather led by the 
inspired page to suppose, that the 
Almighty Fiat did by creative 
power instantaneously produce 
the tree in that maturity of form 
which was best suited to afford to 
all creatures that nourishment, 
or shade, or to answer any other 
ends for which trees were de- 
signed, so that they were at once 
suited to afford a habitation to 
the fowls of heaven, which were 
two days after* to sing among 
their branches, and that the stork 
did on the fifth evening of the 
creative week find “‘ the fir trees 

rfectly fitted for her habitation ?” 
Bach tree and herb having at the 
same time, by the wonderful wis- 
dom and power of God, a power 
in itself of producing seed after 
its kind? I would ask, does not 
analogy from this datum seem to 
teach us, that the first man was 
at once endued with a sufficient 
knowledge of some language to 
enable him immediately to con- 
verse with his Maker? How 
else, I would inquire, could he 
understand the words of the per- 
mission and prohibition addressed 
to him on the day of his creation ? 
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Surely this does not indicate the 
slow invention of arbitrary sounds 
to express ideas and things; but 
an intuitive knowledge of a lan- 
guage, which language, whether 
thus given intuitively, or in- 
vented by Adam, it seems un- 
questionable, was the Hebrew 
tongue. 

My second question arises from 
the following remark of the Profes- 
sor :*—** No translation, however 
excellent, can convey the spirit of 
the original. Permit me to iilus- 
trate this by an example: the 
basis of Scripture morality is ex- 
pressed in Hebrew in three words, 
viz. nam and thou shalt love ab 
to thy neighbour (or rather thy 
fellow-creature) ym, as thyself.” 
And then the Professor proceeds 
to found a criticism on this adop- 
tion of the dative case (** TO thy 
neighbour,”) after the verb to love. 
The question I wish to ask is, 
whether this criticism is not, after 
all, entirely hypercritical, as much 
so as if any one were to found a 
criticism on such a Latin phrase 
as sine ipso, contending, that be- 
cause ipso is in the ablative case, 
therefore the common version, 
without him, does not convey the 
spirit of the Latin words? 

Notwithstanding the second of 
these inquiries, I by no means 
gee the truth of the remark, 
that very frequently there is a 
peculiarity in the original, which 
no translation can fully convey, 
and hence I am persuaded, that 
a thorough knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue must be of great 
use to those who study the Old 
Testament; not to insist that from 
the transfusion of Hebraisms into 
the Greek of the New Testament, 
an acquaintance with Hebrew 
must afford considerable assist- 
ance in reading the Greek of 
the New Testament; but whether 





* See Gen. i, 11--21. 





* Cong. Mag. p. 50. 
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criticisms of the character now 
adverted to will tend to produce 
a solid knowledge of the He- 
brew language, to say the least, 
may admit of a doubt. I con- 
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clude with expressing my sin- 
cere wish for the prosperity and 
usefulness of the London Uni- 
versity. 

3. 





DEFENCE OF THE REPRINTS OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


To the Editors.—As your Cor- 
respondent “J.S.” in the Sup- 
plement, states that he is not in- 
fluenced in his remarks by any 
feelings of hostility towards the 
Religious Tract Society, I trust 
the displeasure expressed in his 
letter respecting the edition of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, published by 
that Institution, will be diminished 
by the following explanation. 

The first part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, from which his extracts 
are taken, was revised by the late 
venerable Rev. John Townsend, 
especially for the use of Sunday 
Schools, as long ago as 1814; 
the second part was added some 
years since. This will, I.think, 
satisfactorily account for the al- 
terations to which he refers; and 
he will be glad to learn that 
his suggestion as to a distinct 
explanation of the variations, has 
been anticipated. I copy the fol- 
lowing notice from page 162, 
Part II. “ N.B. In this edition 
the work has been divided into 
chapters; those expressions that 
have become obsolete have been 
altered; and a few words and 
sentences that might prove repul- 
sive to modern readers have been 
omitted.” This notice has been 
added for some time past; but as 
an edition was published without 
it, I do not mean to speak of this 
complaint as unfounded ; although 
it certainly might as well have 
been addressed in the first in- 
stance to the Committee. 

«J, 8.” will also, I have no 
doubt be glad to receive the fol- 
lowing assurance as to the reprints 


issued by the Society during the 
last four years: they are printed 
from what are considered the most 
approved copies, and collated, as 
far as practicable, with early edi- 
tions; and when alterations or 
omissions are made which require 
notice, they are distinctly adverted 
to. If «J. 5S.” will refer to the 
late editions of Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, Boston’s Fourfold 
State, and some other valuable 
works, I think he will be satis- 
fied with them; and T would par- 
ticularly mention, that the former 
is without abridgment; which I 
know is not the case with some 
other modern u#expensive editions, 
In that most important publica- 
tion, THE British REFORMERs, 
the utmost care is taken to insure 
accuracy : in every instance more 
than one early copy has been re- 
ferred to, and many gross errors 
which had crept into some modern 
editions have been corrected, while 
the greatest care has been taken to 
adhere precisely to the plan stated 
in the prospectus. That many dif- 
ficulties were to be obviated, will 
be admitted by those of your 
readers who are acquainted with 


. the numerous variations in different 


early editions of these works, 
‘The importance of this work will 
be a sufficient reason for m 
referring to it so distinctly, as the 
effect of an erroneous impression 
respecting it might be very in- 
jurious, 

I fully admit the necessity of 
care on the part of modern editors 
on the points which “J. 8.” 
notices, and I am sure that he will 
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rejoice to learn that the Committee 
of the Religious Tract Society 
proceed with much caution, being 
aware of the vast and increasing 
importance of their operations in 
the present age of general educa- 
tion. The great improvement in 
the recent publications of the So- 
ciety has been highly pleasing to 
the religious public, and the en- 
couragement their labours have 
received, has stimulated the Com- 
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mittee to increased care and exer- 
tions. 

I trust that your Correspondent 
will not be displeased with this 
reply to his animadversions, and I 
can venture to assure him, that 
any suggestions or information re- 
lative to the republication of the 
valuable writings of former days, 
will always be thankfully received 
by the Committee. . 





POETRY. 


ANXIETY. 


Lone, anxious sufferer, hast thou tried, 
Thy future path to see ; 
Thy bright or gloomy days ; 

And know’st thou not thy heavenly Guide, 
Still bending over thee, 
And ordering all thy ways? 


Much, in his mercy, he conceals ; 
That thou by faith may’st live, 
on his grace ; 
Much, in his wisdom, he reveals, 
Shews thee the crown he waits to give, 
When thou hast won thy race. 


"Tis thine to ran with patient zeal, 
Though faint, yet to pursue, 
With hope that never dies ; 

To Him resign thy future weal, 
In Him thy sinking strength renew, 
And thou shalt grasp the prize! 


What, though affliction’s heaviest cloud 
Low’rs on thy evening sky, 
And fills thee with dismay ; 

Amid the storm, though dark and loud, 
He hails thee sweetly from on high, 
And bids thee watch for day. 


Now gleams the day-spring from afar, 
The dawn of glory given, 
To chase the mists of night; 

Soon shalt thou see the morning star, 
That beams on thee from heaven, 
And brings thy perfect light. 


Then, sufferer, as the troubled dream, 
That haunts the midnight hour, 

Fades from thy memory ; 

So shait thine earthly sorrows seem, 
When rising in thy Saviour’s power, 
Thon seest eternity ! 

W.#H.S. 


THE VOICE OF GOD. By Mrs. Hemans. 
(From the Juvenile Forget Me Not, 1829. ) 
“ I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid.” 


Amupst the thrilling leaves, Thy voice 
At evening’s fall drew near ; 

Father! and did not man rejoice, 
That blessed sound to hear ? 


Did not his heart within him burn, 
Touched by the solemn tone? 
Not so! for never to return, 
Its purity was gone. 


Therefore, midst holy stream and bower, 


spirit shook with dread 


His 
And d the cedars in that hour, 


To veil his conscious head. 


Oh! in each wind, each fountain’s flow, 


Each whisper of the shade, 
And not te be 


Grant me, my God! thy voice to know, 
afraid ! 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





The Reasons of the Laws of Moses. From 
the “ More Nevochim” of Maimonides. 
With Notes, Dissertations, and a Life 
of the Author. By James Townley, 
D.D. Author of Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature, §c. London: Longman, 
1827. 10s. 6d. 

Two Dissertations on Sacrifices. The first 
on all the Sacrifices of the Jews, with 
Remarks on some of those of the Hea- 
thens ; the second on the Sacrifice of 
Christ: in both which the General 
Doctrine of the Christian Church on 
these Subjects is defended against the 
Socinians. By William Outram, D.D. 
Translated from the Original Latin, with 
additional Notes, &c. By John Allen, 
Author of Modern Judaism. Second 

: Goode and Co. 


A Dissertation on the Origin, Nature, 
Functions, and Order of the Priesthood 
of Christ. By John Wilson, Minister 
of the Gospel, Montrose. London: 
aon and Ball, 1829. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Four Sermons on the Priesthood of Christ. 
By Theophilus Lessey. London: Ker- 
shaw. 8vo. 4s. 

THE great principles of Judaism 

and Christianity are the same. 

As systems proceeding from one 

divine author, they stand or fall 

together ; and an accurate know- 
led e of either involves neces- 
sarily an acquaintance with both. 

The Jewish system of priesthood 

and sacrifice, though anterior in 

operation to the Christian system, 

was constructed entirely with a 

view to establish and illustrate 

the latter, and has no longer any: 
glory, by reason of the glory 
which so far excelleth. Viewed 
independently of its completion 
by Christianity, it is impossible 
to explain many of its peculiar 
provisions, or to vindicate fully 
either the wisdom or goodness of 

God in its construction. But 

when regarded as a preparatory 

économy, designed to make way 
for a better and more enduring 
N.S. NO. 50. 


state of things—and when that 
state of things should take place, 
to furnish a body of illustrations, 
by which the right understanding 
of heavenly and invisible objects 
might be powerfully promoted— 
it assumes an importance of a very 
high order, and appears altogether 
worthy of that God from whom it 
proceeded. 

We are not satisfied that Chris- 
tians in general have made the 
best use of the Mosaic law. Many 
of them seem to us to have at- 
tempted to read the countenance 
of Moses, while the veil remains 
upon his face,—to explain and 
defend his laws and institutions 
by themselves, without much aid 
from the apostles; or have used 
the law to illustrate Christiani- 
ty, instead of Christianity to ex- 
plain the law. They have em- 
ployed what the apostles say, for 
instance, about the sacrifice and 
priesthood of Christ, to illustrate 
the Levitical economy, instead of 
following the example of the 
apostles themselves, whose con- 
duct in this respect is precisely 
the reverse. They ay wa the 
whole machinery of the Mosaic 
institute, as formed according to 
a pattern shown to Moses in the 
Mount, of the heavenly things of 
the better dispensation—to which, 
therefore, his own institute was 
in all respects designed to be sub- 
ordinate. 

On this principle, we can ac- 
count for the little real service 
which Jewish or Rabbinical wri- 
ters have ever rendered to Chris- 
tianity. We are persuaded no 
great loss would be sustained, 
though we should,on other grounds, 
regret such an occurrence, were 
all the Talmuds ae 
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consigned to destruction, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is worth, 
for the exposition of the book 
of Leviticus, ten thousand loads 
of Rabbinical annotation and com- 
mentary. 

While we frankly avow these 
opinions, and record our expe- 
rience of the general uselessness 
of rabbinical literature in the ex- 
planation of Scripture—we as 
freely state, that there is much 
that is curious and worthy of 
attention in some of the Jewish 
writers. The best, that is, the 
most learned, and most judicious 
of them, is Maimonides; and the 
most useful of his works, is that 
now presented for the first time to 
the English reader, by Dr. Town- 
ley. We owe that gentleman 
an apology for not noticing his 
work sooner. But better late than 
never, We now acknowledge our 
obligations to him, the third or 
fourth time, for much valuable 
contribution to the stock of our 
biblical literature. In the follow- 
ing paragraph he gives a short 
account of the work. 

“‘ Amongst the innumerable commen- 
tators and expounders of the Mosaic 
writings, Maimonides deservedly ranks 

the foremost for intelligence and 
learning. His fame as a writer on Jew- 
ish literature and antiquities, is fully esta- 
blished by the sanction of the learned of 
different ages and countries, whether 
Jews or Christians, who constantly refer 
to him as indisputable authority on every 
topic of Hebrew legislation and tradition. 
writings are multifarious and volu- 
minous; but in none of them do we dis- 
cover more extensive knowledge or 
sounder judgment, than in his More 


Nevochim, or ‘Teacher of the Perplexed.’ 
Of this work, which contains critical 
reper on Hebrew words and phrases, 
opinions, no portion is more deservedly 

r credit to the 
ich is devoted to the 


esteemed or does 
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appeared ; and the reader of the various 
interesting extracts made from it by 
Bi Patrick, in his learned and valu- 
able Commentary, as well as by others 
of considerable note, has only to regret 
that he is not in possession of the whole 
exposition. 

** Impressed with a conviction of the 
importance and general excellence of 
this compendious defence of the Ritual 
of Moses, the translator, without pledg- 
ing himself to the absolute correctness of 
every opinion maintained by the anthor, 
has attempted to give a faithful, but not 
a servile translation of it. The copies of 
the work which were before him, were 
R. Samuel Aben Tybbon’s Hebrew edi- 
tion, with the triple Rabbinical com- 
mentaries of RR. Shem Tob, Ephodeus, 
and Karshakas, printed in folio, at 
Jaznetz, in 1742,--and the Latin ver- 
sions of Justinian, and Buxtorf, the 
former in folio, printed in 1520, at Paris, 
by Jodocus Badius Ascensius, in a beau- 
tiful Gothic character; the latter, in 
quarto, printed at Basle, by J. J. Genath, 
in 1629.—In . few —— the trans- 
lator, from motives of delicacy, has ven- 
tured to abridge the details of the au- 
thor, but has generally inserted them in 
the notes, from Buxtorf. 

“To the Translation, are prefixed a 
Lire oF MArimonipes, with several 
DissERTATIONS on different subjects 
connected with the object of the work ; 
and which, with the Notes appended at 
the close, the translator trusts, will serve 
to elucidate the views and positions of 
the author, and occasionally to rectify 
what has been regarded as erroneous or 
uncertain.” --pp. iv--vi. 


Maimonides lived during a dark 
— and was one of the most 
earned men of that period. 


“RapBr Moses BEN MAIMON. or 
MAarmonipEs, called also RaMBAM from 
the initials of his name, and Moses the 

ian from his long residence in 
Egypt, was born at Cordova, in Spain, 
in the year 1131, or according to some 
1133, of the Christian era. His father, 
who was descended from an illustrious 
oy hi ation a by us 
judge among his own n $ 

nowledge of jurisprudence, and the 
ability and integrity with which he exe- 
cuted, the difficult and important duties 
of the magistracy, secured the respect of 
Christians as well as Jews.” —p. 13. 


He was bred a physician, and 
practised in his profession with 
great celebrity and success in his 
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native place, till he was com- 

lled to leave it, and settle at 
Cairo, where also he rose to great 
distinction. The duties of a la- 
borious profession could not pre- 
vent him from indulging in his 
favourite pursuits. 


* The multifarious engagements of our 
learned physician, numerous and toil- 
some as they were, could not divert him 
from his favourite studies of Hebrew 
jurisprudence and literature ; we there- 
fore find him labouring with indefatiga~ 
ble diligence and patience on a digest 
of the Jewish laws, collected from the 
immense- and confused compilations of 
the Talmud. This great work he enti- 
tled Yad Hachazakah, ‘ The strong hand,’ 
or Mishneh Torah, ‘ The Mishnical Law :’ 
it has been several times printed ; and 
is held in high estimation as an excellent 
compendium of the laws and decisions of 
the Talmud. 

* Another work of still greater in- 
terest and value, was his More Nrvo- 
cum, or ‘ Instructor of the Perplexed,’ 
which he completed in his fiftieth year, 
and to which he appears to have brought 
the most profound learning under the 
direction of the soundest es pee It 
is*a critical, philosophical, and theologi- 
cal work, in which he endeavours to 
explain the difficult passages, phrases, 
parables, allegories, and ceremonies of 
the Old Testament; and is rendered 

articularly important, by ‘ an excellent 

xposition of the grounds and reasons 
of the Mosaic Laws,’ to which many of 
our most eminent Biblical critics and 
commentators have been deeply in- 
debted. It was written originally in 
Arabic, by Maimonides, and afterwards 
translated into Hebrew, with his appro- 
bation, by his friend and disciple, R. 
Samuel Aben Tybbon, author of an He- 
brew translation of Euclid, and other 
learned works. A prospectus of an edi- 
tion of the Arabic, to be accompanied 
with a Latin version and notes, was cir- 
culated by the eminent Orientalist Dr. 
Thomas Hyde; but not meeting with 
sufficient encouragement, he abandoned 
the design. The prospectus has been 
since reprinted in the sama of Dr. 
Hyde, by Dr. Gregory Sharpe. In 1520, 
Jusialan Bishop of "Nebio, blished a 
Latin translation of this work, in folio, 
beautifully printed with a Gothic type, 
by Badius Ascensius, at Paris. e 
younger Buxtorf undertook a new ver- 
sion of the Hebrew into Latin, which 
was printed at Basil, by J. J. Genath, 
1629, 4to. with a preface including a 
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biographical account of the author. The 
Hebrew, accompanied with Rabbinical 
commentaries, was printed at Venice, 
in 1553, and at Jaznitz, in 1742: other 
editions also have been printed at diffe- 
rent times, which itis unnecessary to par- 
ticularize.”--pp. 16—18. 


The work which Dr. Townley 
has translated, is divided into 
twenty-four chapters, which treat 
of all the subjects which Maimo- 
nides deemed important in the 
law—such as—whether the Mo- 
saic precepts have a discover- 
able design, or depend solely on 
the will of God. That the law 
has a two-fold intention: the per- 
fection of the mind, and the wel- 
fare of the body—that the Mosaic 
precepts are rational—the origin 
of oblations, &c. He divides the 
law into fourteen classes, and 
endeavours to explain and vindi- 
cate the precepts included in 
those classes. The whole work 
forms an unanswerable argument 
in support and illustration of the 
remarks at the beginntts of this 
article. It shows how little all 
the learning and ingenuity of 
man can do for the dispensation 
of Moses, unaided by a greater 
light than its own,—and how 
paltry the whole system appears 
when unconnected with its grand 
ultimate object. Take for an 
example what he says about the 
clothing of the priests, the burn- 
ing of incense, and the holy 
anointing. 

* To add to the honour of God’s house, 
and to render it more august, he ex- 
alted 4 rte ,4 4 Bec mohy and 

rat es 
idirerohe Peyronie he tek the 
priests should be clothed with beautiful 
and costly vestments, as it is said, (Exod. 
xxviii. 2,) ‘ Thou shalt make holy gar- 
ments for Aaron thy brother for liey 
and for beauty;’ and ordered that no 
one _ os at Ue tel the a 

the sanctuary,) wi 
Yack, none who had any deformity ern 
ee, “a ; the reason of 
which was, as explained in the Talmud, 
because the vulgar do not Jace of men 

o- 
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pepe is to their real perfection which 
is ra and intellectual, but according 
to their personal comeliness, and the 
beauty and richness of their garments: 
the design, therefore, of all these pre- 
cepts was, that the house of God might 
be held, by every one, in due reverence 
and honour. 


“The Levite likewise, who neither 
offered nor sacrificed, and of whom it 
was not said that he might expiate sin, 
as was said of the priests, (Levit. iv. 26,) 
‘ The priest shall make an atonement for 
him,’ and again, (Levit. xii. 7,) ‘ The 
priest shall make an atonement for her,’ 
—but whose office was singing, might be 
rendered ineligible by his voice ; for in 
singing the chief object is to affect the 
mind by the words which are sung, 
which can never be effected except by 
melodious voices, pleasant tunes, and 
suitable instruments of music, such as 
have always been in the sanctuary. 

** It was also to honour the sanctuary, 
that even the priests themselves, the ul 
ministers of the sanctuary, were forbidden 
to reside in it, or to enter it at pleasure ; 
and that no one but the High-Priest was 
ever permitted to enter into the Holy of 
Holies, and that only four times annually 
on the day of expiation. 

** To prevent the stench which would 
otherwise have been occasioned by the 
number of beasts which were every day 
slaughtered in the sanctuary, and their 
flesh cut to pieces and their inwards 
and legs washed and burnt, God ordained 
that incense should be burned in it every 
morning and evening, and thereby ren- 
dered the odour of the sanctuary and of 
the vestments of those who ministered 
exceedingly grateful ; which has occa- 
sioned the saying of our Rabbins, that 
the odour of the incense extended to Jeri- 
cho.--This, therefore, is another of the 
precepts conducing to the reverence and 
veneration which ought to be entertained 
for the sanctuary; for if the perfume 
had not been pleasant, but the contrary, 
it would have produced contempt in- 
stead of veneration, since a grateful 
odour pleases and attracts, whilst an 
unpleasant one disgusts and repels. 

“* The anointing oil, (Exod. xxx. 31,) 
produced a two-fold benefit, the plea- 
santness of what was anointed with it, 
and the dignity and sanctity of that which 
was separated by it from the rest of its 
kind and consecrated to a more excel- 
lent use, whether it were a man, or a 
garment, or any utensil. This also, as 
well as the other precepts, may be re- 
garded as inducing that veneration for 


the sanctu which creates reverence 
and fear of God; for the men 
are impressed with devotional 


feelings on enteri sanctuary. 

the hard heart nt softened vow 
humbled; and thus, by softening and 
humbling the hearts of men, Divine Wis- 
dom prepares them for receiving with 
greater readiness the commandments of 
God, and leads them to fear Him, as is 
shown in the law, when it says, (Deut. 
xiv. 23,) ‘Thou shalt eat before the 
Lord thy God, in the place which he 
shall choose to place his name there, the 
tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, and of 
thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herds 
and of thy flocks: that thou mayest 
learn to fear the Lord thy God always.’ 
Thus the design of all the before-men- 
— actions is made evident.” —pp. 267 

With these luminous views of 
this wise and learned Rabbi, we 
request our readers to compare 
the reasonings of the Apostle in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. 
ix. and x. 

The value of the More Nevo- 
chim is greatly increased by the 
learned Dissertations and Notes 
of the translator, which in fact 
occupy the greater part of the vo- 
lume, and discover the usual re- 
search and discrimination of their 
author. There are nine Dis- 
sertations on curious, and some 
of them very difficult subjects ; 
and the notes contain a great fund 
of interesting and valuable illus- 
tration. 


The learned work of Dr. Out- 
ram, of which Mr. Allen has fur- 
nished a very admirable transla- 
tion, is, from its nature, inti- 
mately allied to the subject of 
the preceding volume. Maimo- 
nides, indeed, is often quoted in it. 
It may be regarded as the pro- 
duction of a Christian philosopher 
on some of the most important 
points to which the Jewish Doc- 
tor had directed his attention, 
And if the reader will examine 
the two works consecutively, he 
will find an excellent illustration 
of the vast superiority which a 
Christian divine bas over a Jewish 
philosopher, in treating the points 
of his own religion. 
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“The Author’s name was Owtram, 
but latinizing it for this work he wrote it 
Outramus; and this way of spelling, 
without the termination, has been so ge- 
nerally retained, that the translator 
thought it best to conform to it.—Dr. 
OuTRAM was a native of Derbyshire, 
and born in the year 1625. He was en- 
tered of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of B. A. and 
obtained a fellowship. In 1649 he took 
his degree of M. A. and in 1660 that of 
D.D. He was presented to the rectory 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, in London ; after- 
wards, in 1669, he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Leicester; and, during 
the following year, he was installed pre- 
bendary of St. Peter’s church in West- 
minster. In 1677 he published the work 
of which the present volume is a transla- 
tion. He died in 1679.”—p. iv. 


The work of Dr, Outram has 
long been known to scholars in 
its original dress, and highly es- 
ee by them, It is, in general, 
a remarkably accurate and scrip- 
tural representation of the im- 
portant subjects on which it 
treats. It was the examination of 
the Socinian controversy that led 
the learned author into the train 
of thinking which he has so suc- 
cessfully pursued, and of which 
he gives the following account. 


“While I was reflecting on these 
things, it occurred to me that the Scrip- 
tures speak of Christ as our high priest, 
and of his death not only as the death of 
a martyr and a witness, but also as that 
of an expiatory victim, slain for the 
sins of mankind ; that the high priest of 
the Jews shadowed forth Jesus Christ our 
high priest, and their expiatory victims, 
to say nothing here of the others, re- 
— Christ as our victim; and 

tly, that it is beyond all doubt, that 
what was shadowed forth by the types, 
was really accomplished by the antitype. 
Being fully persuaded of this sentiment, 
I thought it necessary to examine the 
sacrifices of the Jews, and carefully to 
inquire,—what is the proper design of a 
sacrifice ; what kinds of sacrifices were 
appointed by the law of Moses: which 
of those kinds principally shadowed forth 
the sacrifice of Christ ; what a very par- 
ticular selection ,of every kind was ap- 

inted by God; to what persons each 
ind was either enjoined or permitted ; 
on whai accounts, with what ceremonies. 
and in what place, it was to be offered 
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and killed; what was the design of the 
sacred tabernacle, of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, of the consecrated altar, and of 
the sacred table ; what were the respec- 
tive parts of the priests, the Levites, and 
the offerers, in regard to the sacrifices ; 
and, lastly, what opinions were held by 
the Jewish doctors, and by the Heathens, 
on their respective sacrifices ; and by the 
ancient Christian writers on both. 

“* My examination of these and many 
other points led me to form two conclu- 
sions respecting the sacrifices of the 
Jews. First, That the efficacy of them 
all, like that of poe eee ee oa and 
thanksgivings, properly respect to 
God ; cause I found them all to have 
been divinely instituted, as means of 
obtaining or celebrating his favour. Se- 
condly, That the expiatory victims, by 
their vicarious suffering, expiated the 
sins of those persons for whom they were 
offered. —These two positions I thought 
required to be distinctly proved, before 
I should treat of the Sacrifice of Christ ; 
lest by crowding the Jewish sacrifices, 
and the ceremonies belonging to them, 
into the same of the work with 
topics peculiar to Christianity, I should 
induce the subjects of my 
discussion and be tedious to the readers. 
And conceiving that all the Jewish sacri- 
Sonoma be examined with nearly the 
same labour as these two propositions, I 
thought it better to discuss the whole of 
the subject at large, than to confine my- 
self to certain parts of it, and those 
disconnected with each other. Such was 
the occasion of my writing the following 
dissertation on the Sacrifices of the Jews, 
with the addition, where I thought it im- 
portant, of some accounts of the sacri- 
fices of other nations. I hope the work 
will be useful to persons who are desirous 
of knowing, what it concerns all to be 
well acquainted with, the design and 
efficacy of the Sacrifice of Christ.”— 
pp. 4—6. 

The work is accordingly divided 
into two dissertations; which are 
again subdivided, the former into 
twenty-two chapters, the latter into 
seven. Without subscribing to 
every sentiment held by the 
learned author, we acknowledge 
that there are few writers who 
have treated these subjects more 
according to our views. He has 
not made all the use of his subject 
of which it is capable ; but so far 
as he does go, he is generally 
very judicious in bis interpretation 
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and application of the Scriptures. 
On one or two points the transla- 
tor has animadverted with pro- 
priety, and it would have beea 
well had he extended, not his 
animadversions, but his illustra- 
tive or corroborative notes a little 
further. 

The work of Dr. Magee may be 
considered as having superseded 
this; but itis notthe case. Some 
of Dr. Outram’s sentiments are 
more in unison with our own, than 
those of Dr. Magee, to whose 
elaborate work we are, notwith- 
standing, disposed to ascribe a 
high degree of merit. While both 
combat, and that very powerfully, 
the Socinians; there is far less 
of the odium theologicum in Outram 
than in Magee; while he main- 


-tains his argument with great 


oint and decision. In the fol- 
all passage, which we give 
as a specimen, he is treating of 
the work of Christ in heaven. We 
agree entirely with him on this in- 
teresting subject. 


*¢ Now the first point, which is that 
Christ presented himself to God in the 
heavenly sanctuary in such a manner as 

to commend to him both our 
persons and services, and with a view to 
render him perfectly propitious to us, is 
proved by the declaration that he offered 
himself to God in heaven ; by the design 
of the sacerdotal office, of which office 
the oblation that followed the slaughter 
of the victim was always a principal func- 
tion ; and by the express language of the 


scriptures. 

‘* For, in the first place, he who is said 
to offer any thing to God, is, by this 
very expression, declared to have busi- 
ness with God, and to do that which re- 
lates to God. Hence it is evident that 
Christ, in offering himself to God as a 
piacular victim previously slain for our 
sins, performed a function which related 
to God. But what was the object of that 
function may be learned from the design 


of such a sacrifice; which its piacular 
nature shows to have been, that God 
in consideration of it, might be inclined 
to be propitious to us. But if Christ, 
our priest, had entered into the 
hea sanctuary without intending to 
do any thing that related to God, there 
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could have been no reason why he should 
have been said to have offered himself to 
God there. For to what purpose would 
he have been said to have offered, or 
presented himself, to him with whom he 
had no business? 

** Moreover, as the oblation which fol- 
lowed the slaughter of the victim, was 
one of the principal functions of a priest ; 
and as every priest, unless he were want- 
ing to his duty, would offer the piacular 
sacrifices with a desire that God would 
be propitious to his people; it is con- 
cluded that Christ, our high priest, who 
in that office displays the greatest faith- 
fulness and benevolence towards us, 
offered himself to God in heaven, as a 
piacular victim previously slain for our 
sins, in order that he might constantly 
commend to him both our persons and 
services, and with a desire to render 
him perfectly propitious to us. 

“The same truth is conveyed in the 
following passage of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘ For Christ is not entered 
into the holy places made with hands, 
which are the figures of the true; but 
into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us; nor yet that he 
should offer himself often, as the high 
priest entereth into the holy BB ive 
every year with the blood of rs.’ 
These two phrases, ‘to appear in the 
foeennt of God for us,’ and, ‘ to offer 

imself to God,’ signify one and the 
same thing, considered in two different 
points of view ; the latter as begun, the 
former as continued; with the excep- 
tion of this single difference, both ex- 
pressions possess the same force, and 
— the same sentiment. The mean- 
ing of the former phrase is self-evident. 
For when the apostle says that ‘ Christ 
appears in the presence of God,’ he 
attributes to Christ some office that is 
exercised immediately with God. For to 
what purpose, except to do something that 
has respect to God, and is transacted im- 
mediately with him, is it said that 
he ‘appears in the presence of God ?’ 
But when he is said ‘to appear in the 
presence of God for us,’ we are re- 
minded that that office is designed to 
commend us to God. As our high priest 
now executes this office with God, so 
he to execute it when he first ap- 
pe in his presence in the heavenly 
sanctuary, that is, at the moment when 
he ‘ offered himself’ to God: so that 
if he now commends us to God, by ‘ ap- 
soma in his presence,’ he must have 


The transition from the transla- 
tions we have noticed to the ori- 
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ginal works on the Priesthood of 
Christ, is a very easy and natural 
one. They all relate to the same 
great leading subject; and, as 
might be expected, place it in 
different points of view, and treat 
it with various degrees of ability. 
For the reasons that we agree 
with Dr. Outram on some parts of 
the priestly character ma sacri- 
fice of Christ, we differ with Mr. 
Wilson, who maintains that Christ 
was a priest on earth, and suffered 
as a priest. We believe that his 
priesthood properly commenced 
only when he entered into heaven 
with his own blood; and that he 
suffered not in his capacity of a 
priest; but as the victim of the 
new covenant, which secures and 
promises all our blessings. 

Mr. Wilson’s work, though we 
differ from him on a few points, 
is written with some ability.. Had 
he kept it by him a few years, we 
think it would have been greatly 
to the advantage of the volume, 
as we are sure it would then have 
appeared in a less ambitious, and, 
we must add, less offensive style. 
It discovers vigour, but great 
want of taste in the general cha- 
racter of its phraseology. It con- 
tains too many college-words, to 
use a phrase common in the 
North, respecting newly fledged 
academics, Where, we would 
be glad to know, did the author 
find such terms as minglement, 
saviourship, tribeship, conferment, 
unconnectedness, and a multitude 
of others, whose uncouth aspect 
and sound frighten us Southerns. 
We would advise Mr, Wilson not 
to frequent the mint so often, 
while there is so plentiful a supply 
of sterling coin made ready to his 
hand. We would also beg him 
to review such sentences as the 
following; when he is composing 
for the pulpit and the press, and 
avoid them as he would desire to 
retain his character for common 


sense and simplicity of intention. 
“The atonement wrenched the 
world from the grasp of Satan, 
and laid it anew at the feet of 
God. The feverish delirium of 
Time evaporates into reason in its 
presence, and the sturdy strength 
of Eternity will wax stronger 
through its influence.”—p. 114. 

We notice these blemishes in a 
work which is otherwise creditable 
to the author’s talents and know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, because 
they are such offences against good 
taste and correct thinking as will be 
exceedingly injurious to his use- 
fulness unless corrected. In ano- 
ther point of view, we must also 
state that the work contains far 
too much technical phraseology 
for us. Itis too much occupied 
with the stiffened phrases of theo- 
logical system, and thus wants 
that ease and unaffected majesty 
which belong to the writings of 
inspiration. it smells desperately 
of the schools as well as of the 
lamp. With all these spots and 
drawbacks, which we have men- 
tioned freely, because we hope 
that the writer will benefit from 
them, we consider the work wor- 
thy of the patronage of our 
readers. It contains some strik- 
ing passages, and much useful in- 
struction. The subject it dis- 
cusses is important, and the ten- 
dency of the discussion salutary. 

Mr. Lessey’s Four Sermons on 
the Priesthood, are respectable 
as popular discourses on this in- 
teresting topic, but not marked 
by much accuracy of conception, 
or strength of argument. 





The Omnipresence of the Deity: a Poem. 
By Robert Montgomery. Seventh Edi- 
tien. Tamer Maunder. 1828. 

A Universal A im A Vision of 
Heaven and a Vision of Hell. By Ro- 
bert Montgomery. London: Maunder. 
1828. 
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sister arts do much to soften the 
asperities of life, and to adorn 
and humanize the mind will not 
be denied. But yet there are 
many serious and well-disposed 
persons, who are anxious to ba- 
nish them entirely from the family 
circle, because they have been 
perverted and made to minister to 
the baser passions of our nature. 
Much, however, as we lament 
the prostitution of genius to un- 
hallowed impulses, and acutely 
as we feel, when we see men, 
who should form and guide the 
taste, and lead the devotion of 
the age, wasting the divine gift 
that is within them, yet we can- 
not exclude poetry from the num- 
ber of our enjoyments. It is true 
every moment of time is valuable, 
and that the Christian has too 
many serious things to engage 
his attention to idle away the 
precious current of existence, in 
reading the foolish tales, the 
sentimental effusions, or the 
exciting productions of many of 
our best poets. Yet there are 
hours, which cannot be more pro- 
fitably employed than in reading 
the works of these poets, whose 
religious fervour and great genius 
will amply repay a careful, and 
even constant perusal. 

The objections which have been 
urged against the use of poetry, 
as a vehicle for the conveyance 
of truth, would never have been 
made, had not the muse been more 
frequently engaged in the praises 
of vice, than in teaching virtue 
and religion. The sublime senti- 
ments of Milton—the profound con- 
templations of Young—the truly 
evangelical enthusiasm of Cowper, 
and the tender and graceful effu- 
sions of many of the poets of the 
present day, prove, that poetry 
may be made a silent, yet most 


powerful agent in the diffusion 


of divine truth, and practically 
refute the assertion of Dr. John- 


son, that religion is not a fit 
subject for the muse. But did 
we need any refutation of the 
Doctor’s assertion, we should 
point to the yolumes of Mr, Ro- 
bert Montgomery, as a suffi- 
cient proof that religion, instead 
of confining the excursions of 
the imagination, aids its flight, 
chastens and corrects its expres- 
sions, gives dignity to what is 
mean, and sublimity to what, in 
the hands of an irreligious poet, 
appears “ flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable.” There are many who 
have sung the praises of nature, 
and marked the changing seasons 
as they roll: but it is he and he 
alone who connects these changes 
with an ever-watchful God, that 
stamps upon his works a dignity 
and importance before unfelt and 
before unseen. He therefore is 
the true priest of nature, that 
leads us to look through nature 
up to nature’s God, and while 
describing the mighty operations 
of an all wise Creator in the 
storm and tempest—in the calm 
and suoshine—in the enjoyments 
and troubles of this life, fixes our 
gaze upon him as the first great 
Cause, or, as Mr. Montgomery 
has beautifully said, 


* There is a voiceless eloquence on earth, 
ane of Him who gave her wonders 
Irth, 

And long may I remain the adoring child 

Of Nature’s majesty, sublime or wild ; 

Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, 
and sea, 

All take their terrors and their charms 
from thee, 

From thee, whose hidden but supreme 


controul, 
Moves through the world, a universal 
soul.” 


The subject of our author’s 
first poem is ample and sub- 
lime. It presents a varied and 
extensive field for the excursions 
of the imagination, for the dis- 
play of eloquent and affecting 
description, for sublime and lofty 
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expressions, for holy and devout 
aspirations. And although we 
do not mean to assert that Mr. 
M. has fully succeeded in treating 
his subject to the extent of our 
expectations, (for here even the 
mightiest genius must fail,) yet 
he has brought together in his 
poem many new and beautiful 
ideas, clothed iv elegant and 
expressive language. There is a 
freshness and originality in his 
descriptions of Nature, a purity 
of thought, and melody of ver- 
sification, which remind us of 
the best days of English poetry. 
But what will endear his works to 
our readers, is that strain of fer- 
vent piety which pervades the 
whole. There is nothing here 
which can by any possibility raise 
a blush on the cheek of innocence, 
or offend even the most suscepti- 
ble mind. 

The following description of 
Night, from the first part of the 
Poem, is beautifully and elegantly 
written. 


**Now, turn from earth to yonder 
glorious sky— 
Th’ imagin’d dwelling-place of Deity ! 
Ye quenchiless stars! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 
While half the world is lapp’d in downy 
dreams, 

And round the lattice creep your mid- 
a night beams, oe 

Ow sweet to upon your placid eyes, 
In lambent feoay ar eh from the skies! 


“ And when, oblivious of the world, 


we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless 


way, m 
How the heart mingles with the moon-lit - 


hour, 
Asif the starry heavens suffused a power! 
See! not a cloud careers yon pensile 
sweep— 
A waveless sea of azure, still as sleep ; 
Full in her dreamy light the Moon pre- 


sides, 
Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides ; 
And far around, the forest and the 
stream 
Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam : 
The lull’d winds, too, are sleeping in their 
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No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves ; 
Nature is hush’d, as if her works adored, 
Still’d by the presence of her living 

Lord.”—-pp. 39, 40. 


It is impossible to give even an 
analysis of the Poem, we must 
therefore content ourselves with a 
few more extracts. We select 
the description of a Village Sab- 
bath, as being in unison with our 
own feelings, because we know it 
to be true. 


“Emblem of peace! upon the village 
plain 
Thou dawn’st a blessing to the toil-worn 
swain ; 
Soon as thy smiles upon the upland iisy, 
His bosom gladdens with the bright’ning 
day ; 
Humble and happy, to his lot resign’d, 
He owns the inward sabbath of the mind. 


“ And when, with mingled sighs of love 
and fear, 
His suppliant vows have wooed Jehovah’s 


ear, 

Serene the thoughts that o’er his bosom 
steal 

As home he wanders for the Sabbath 


meal : 

There shall kind Plenty wear her sweetest 
smiles ; 

There shall his rosy children play their 


es; 
And there the meek-ey’d mother muse 
and joy, 
And court with frequent kiss her infant 
bo . 


At pon i a ramble round the burial 
ground, 

A moral tear on ae meee mound, 

Or breezy walk along the green expanse, 

Where pee beauty f srenh the lin- 
g’ring glance,— 

These are the wonted blessings of the 


day 

That all his weekly toils and woes pty ¢ 

And when aériel Night hath veil’d the 
view 

And star-gleams twinkle on the meadow 


dew. 
Some elder boy beside his father’s knee 
Shall stand and read the Holy History ; 
Or peaceful prayer, or chanted hymn 
shall close 
The hour that woos him to a sweet re- 
pose.” —pp. 80, 81. 


The third part of the Poem is 
more ambitiously written, The 
author attempts to reason, and 

P 
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successfully we think, in verse. 
He draws a fearful contrast be- 
tween Infidelity and Christianity, 
proves the truth of the latter, and 
shows its accordance with our 
feelings. The immortality of the 
svul is finely touched upon, and 
a belief in the doctrine shown to 
be consistent, not only with Scrip- 
ture, but with reason. The con- 
trast between the death-bed of a 
Sceptic and a Christian is power- 
fully written. 


* And say! how will the sceptic brave 


the hour 
Of Death’s divine, inexorable power, 
When all this fairy world shall glide away, 
Like a before the morning 
ay? 
See! how he shudders at the thought of 


death ; 

What doubt and horror hang upon his 
breath ; 

The gyre teeth, glaz’d eye, and marble 


Shades from the tomb stalk out,and stare 
on him. 


Lo! there, in yonder fancy-haunted 

room 

What mutter’d curses trembled through 
the gloom, 

When + and shiv’ring, and bedew’d 
with fear, 

The dying sceptic felt his hour drew 
near; 

From his parched tongue no sainted mur- 
murs fell, 

No bright hopes kindled at his faint fare- 

As the last throes of death convuls’d his 
chee 


k, 

He ’d, and scowl’d, and raised a 
Eideous shriek, 

Rounded his eyes into a ghastly glare, 

Lock’d his white lips—and all was mute 
despair ! 


“ ae oo of darkness, see a Christian 
e: 


No horror a his lip, or rolls his eye ; 
No dreadful doubts or dreamy terrors 
start 
The hope Religion pillows on his heart, 
When with a dying hand he waves adieu 
To all who love so well, and weep so true : 
Meek, as an infant to the mother’s breast 
Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away ” 
Pp. 116--118. 
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The Poem concludes with a 
description of the Last Judgment, 
drawn witha vigour and force of 
imagination which have rarely been 
surpassed by any of our poets. 
At the end of this volume there 
are some smaller pieces, beauti- 
fully written, which would stamp 
Mr. M. as a genuine poet, had he 
written nothing else. 

We now turn to the second 
volume which stands at the head 
of this article, and with feelings 
of equal pleasure recommend it 
to the notice of our readers. Mr. 
M. has evidently surpassed him- 
self in this production. There 
are passages in it of. great sub-~ 
limity re power, which alone 
would entitle Mr. M. to a 
high rank amongst our first 
peo. We confess we did not 
ike the title, a Universal Prayer. 
We thought of the half Pagan, 
half Christian, prayer of Pope, 
and were afraid that Mr. M. might 

roduce something of a similar 
sind. But we have been agreeably 
disappointed. Mr. M.’s prayer is 
the prayer of a Christian, and 
breathes an ardent spirit of true de- 
votion. He has happily caught 
and blended together the sublime 
strains of the Hebrew bards, and 
the meekness and confidence of 
Christianity. The following is 
all we can find room for. 


* To Thee, to Thee alone, pervading 
God , 


The sum of human agonies is known : 
But wheresoe’er the race of Sorrow 


There may Thy dews of mercy fall; 
The wither’d heart, relume the languid 


eye 
Of Want, and bid Misfortune smile again : 
And since from Thee the breath of Life 


began, 
And on each brow the seal of God is set ! 
Oh! hear the bitter sighs of Thraldom 
breathed, 
From morn to night, from out ten thou- 
sand hearts 
Of agony to Thee! Awake! arise! 
God of the slave and free ! and disenithrall 
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The World! bid Freedom shine, and, 
like thy Sun, 

Illume, animate Creation round ! 


“ And let the young, on whose de- 
lighted gaze 
The dream of life in hopeful beauty 
dawns, 
In their unspotted bosoms treasure 
thoughts 
Of Thee, to guide them through the 
cloudy years ; 
And may the old, upon whose gray-worn 
heads 
Past Time has placed an honourable 
crown, 
When earth grows dim, and worldly joys 
decay, 
Find Heaven advancing, as the World 
retires !”’--pp. 19, 20. 

With the exception of the slight 
error in this last passage, where 
the poet invokes God to dash away 
the chains of the slave and the 
Sree, it is faultless. 

**Death” is, indeed, a powerful 
poem. The descriptions with which 
it abounds are appalling; here 
Mr. Montgomery seems to have 
put out all his strength to invest 
the grisly monarch in new terrors. 
The opening we think sublime. 


‘“*Throned in a vault where sleep 
departed kings, 
Behold the Tyrant of the World! Around 
His shadowy head he waves a sceptre, 
e 

Of monumental dust ; and as it moves, 
Before him glide a visionary throng 
Of ministers, that do his deadly will. 


“ First, MURDER, musing on his bloody 
deed 
Appears,—his visage blanch’d with guilt, 
and cold 


As dead revenge; then Mapwness, with 
her Jocks 

Of graceless beauty scatter’d o’er a face 

Terrifically wild ; her cheeks are shrunk 

As wither’d flowers, and in her fixed eye 

A lustre meaningless, yetmournful dwells. 

Like a pale cloud she glides along, and 


Upon her lean-worn palms before her 
a 
As tablets where her idiot thoughts are 


traced 


“ Next MELANCHOLY, with a down- 
ward brow, 
Slow-paced, and solemn in her aspect, 
comes ; 
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Behind, InrEmp’RANCE, with unheedful 


‘ace 
Complexion’d like the redden’d clouds 
that clasp 
The dying sun; then ANGER, with a 
look 


Of fury darted from her fearless eye, 
And Terror, eloquently dumb,--ap- 
pear. 


“ With step as noiseless as the summer 
air, 
Who comes in beautiful decay ?—her 


eyes 
Dissoiving with a feverish glow of light, 
Her nostrils delicately closed, and on 
Her cheek a rosy tint, as if the tip 
Of Beauty’s finger faintly press’d it 
there, — 
Alas! ConsumpTion is hername. But, 
lo! 
Sublime in aspect, and supreme in gait, 
Waving a crimson banner o’er his head, 
With giant pace, stalks by terrific War! 
His task!--To shatter thrones, and sully 
kings. 


“To these sad ministers of Death, 
succeed 
OfM ladies a hid 
Appalling, PesT1Lence, with eyes 
And Famine, wither’d to a woful form 


crew; not least 
hast, 


” 
. 





The Vision of Heaven we think 
a complete failure; there is some 
pretty description in it, but the 
poet has not been able to give us 
a glimpse of that high and lofty 
state to which the redeemed are 
to be called. Even Milton, with 
all his mighty power, did not 
succeed, and no wonder, for 
‘“‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that 
love him,” 


The Vision of Hell is better. 
Tt is more easy to conceive of a 
state of perfect and unmitigated 
suffering and torment than of per- 
fect happiness. We are more ac- 
quainted with one than the other ; 
here most poets have succeeded 
better in their descriptions of the 
gloomy regions, than in depicting 
the glories of heaven. The fol- 
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lowing is all we have room 
for. 


“ Apart, upona throne of living fire 
The Fiend was seated ; in his eye there 


shone 
The look that dared Omn1PoTeENce ; the 
t 
Of sateless vengeance, and sublime des- 


r.-- 
He sat amid a burning world, and saw 
Tormented myriads, whose blaspheming 


Were mingled with the howl of hidden 
floods, 
Ant penarention groans ;--of all the 


ost, 
The only dauntless he. As o’er the wild 
He glanced, the pride of agony endured, 
Awoke, and wri! through all his giant 


frame, 
That redden’d, and dilated, like a sun! 
Till moved by some remembered bliss, or 


Joy 
Of paradisal hours, or to supply 
The cravings of infernal wrath, -- he bade 
The roar of Hell be hush’d, --and silence 


was! 

He called the cursed,—and they flash’d 
from cave 

And wild! -- from dungeon and from den 
they came, 

And stood an unimaginable mass 

Of spirits agonized withsleepless pangs :— 

In silence stood they, while the demon 


gazed 
On all, and communed with departed 
Time 


From whence his vengeance such a har- 
vest reap’d! 


“ Before him, what a congregated host 

Of perish’d creatures! sumless as the 
waves, 

Lash’d into life from out the ocean-plain : 


Long ages gone, and they were breathing 
airs 

Of heaven, endow’d with attributes 
divine 


Sharing the beauty of the world, and led 
By 5 enn through the round of being; 


And endless woe before them lay,—- they 
braved 

The doom to come, and barter’d Heaven 
for Hell.” 


Having thus spoken of Mr. 
Montgomery’s works as we think 
they deserve, and afforded our 
readers the opportunity of judging 
for themselves by the extracts we 
have made, we think it a debt due 
alike to ourselves, and to him, to 
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point out some of his defects. 
They are chiefly minor errors of 
composition and language. In 
particular, we protest against the 
too frequent use of such words 
as these, ‘“‘lawny,” “ gleamy,” 
‘*beamy,” and many others. They 
may tend to soften the verse, but 
they emasculate the language. 
They are borrowed from a school 
which Mr. Montgomery should 
despise. 

Alliteration also prevails too 
much, particularly in the Omni- 
presence of the Deity. This is a 
great fault, and one which may 
be easily avoided. There is also 
a too frequent recurrence to the 
same images and similes, In any 
other poet we should scarcely 
have noticed these things, but 
as we apprehend that Mr. M. 
will again come before the world, 
we hope he will avoid the de. 
fects we have pointed out, and 
by study and reflection make his 
works as pene as possible. We 
trust, as he has begun his career 
in advocating the cause of religion 
and virtue, so he will end it, and 
that his next work may be still 
more mature in Christian piety. 
There are many passages in his 
poems which display great feli- 
city of conception, strength and 
beauty of expression, as well as 
impassioned and ardent devotion ; 
and although they are marked b 
inequality, yet this must be attri- 
buted to the irregularities of a 
young genius struggling to give 
expression to his lofty concep- 
tions. 





Memoirs and Select Remains of the late 
Rev. John Cooke. By George Redford, 
M.A. 14s. 602pp. Hurst and Co, 

THE lives of great and good men, 

when judiciously and faithfully 

written, are unquestionably the 
most popular, engaging, and use- 
ful productions of literature. 
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Some have indeed feared, that a 
superabundance of Memoirs may 
not only overstock the market, 
but also create satiety and disgust. 
There is, perhaps, little ground 
for this apprehension, as we may 
calculate pretty accurately on 
the proportion of the great mass 


of modern biography, which will fe 


soon and silently sink into obli- 
vion. Feeble common-place cha- 
racters can, by no artifices, be 
raised to more than a momenta 
prominence, On the other hand, 
men, distinguished by superior 
talent, and high moral excellence, 
especially when their course has 
been marked by striking incidents, 
are sure to command attention. 
Such a man was the late Rev. 
John Cooke. He possessed strong 
sense, sterling piety, a frame and 
a mind admirably fitted for vigor- 
ous and useful exertions; and 
few devoted to the same sacred 
profession, have had their life 
diversified by so many remarkable 
occurrences. It is long since we 
have seen a more interesting 
memoir than that which now lies 
before us; and much credit is due 
to Mr. Redford, for the judgment 
and diligence he has displayed in 
the eck. Tt is full of informa- 
tion and incident, yet happily free 
from minute and tedious details. 
A complete analysis of this large 
and close-printed volume, would 
fill too large a space in our pages; 
but we will endeavour to give the 
reader a general idea of its con- 
tents. 
Mr. R. first gives a lucid ac- 
count of Mr. Cooke’s early years, 
conversion to God, entrance upon 
the Christian ministry, with the 
difficulties and successes which 
attended his labour, intermixed 
with brief but appropriate reflec - 
tions; and concludes with a 
sketch of his friend’s character, 
which clearly displays, in ever 
line and touch, a master-hand, 
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We have then a number of facts 
and anecdotes connected with Mr. 
Cooke’s life. ‘Ihese will pro- 
bably, by many readers, be con- 
sidered the most interesting por- 
tion of the work. Mr. Cooke's 
Select Remains follow, which 
consist of one hundred und eighty- 
our Short Essays, and eighty- 
two Letters to his friends on 
religious subjects. This Mis- 
cellany possesses high value, for 
though we find nothing profound 
in the matter, or brilliant in the 
style, we are constantly refreshed 
with the rich savour of divine 
truth and Christian experience. 
As we have spoken in strong 
terms of the integrity and excel- 
lence of the man whom our bio- 
grapher holds up to our view, the 
following fact will suffice as a 
specimen of the grounds and rea- 
sons on which this opinion rests. 


“ A gentleman of very respectable a 
pearance called at his house rather early 
one morning, and requested to see the 
Rev. Mr. Cooke. As soon as Mr. C. 
entered the room, he said, ‘ Sir, I am 
an entire stranger to you ; and it is busi- 
ness of no very pleasant or ordinary kind 
which has brought me to Maidenhead. 
Some years ago an estate was purchased, 
for which an adequate value was given at 
the time. But 1 find, on looking over 
the deeds, that, although it has been in 
the possession of my family many years, 
the sale is not valid, nor my title good, 
until it is signed by one John Cooke, 
who was, at the time of sale, a minor. 
After much search, by the aid of my 
legal advisers, I have ascertained that 
you are that John Cooke: and now it 
depends on you, whether what my father 
honourably purchased, but your father 
dishonestly sold, shall continue in the 
possession of my family or not.’ The 
gentleman then most frankly opened and 
exposed to Mr. Cooke a bundle of parch- 
ments, containing all the rs of 
the sale, with the deeds that had been 
executed. It is believed that the estate 
had greatly increased in value, and at 


the time of this tion, was worth 
between three ‘our hundred = 
per annum. Mr. Cooke, after looking 


over the writings, and ascertaining that 
all was open honourable on the side 
of the purchaser, replied to the fol- 











lowing effect. ‘Sir, I feel for the situa- 
tion in which you are placed. The 
estate is the just right of myself and 
family; and, in MS pee of law, I could 
you and your’s: but as I am 
satisfied whatever injustice has been 
ractised on the part of the seller, you 
ve acted honourably in the purchase, 
and have actually paid to another the 
price of what is mine—to set your mind 
at rest, I will affix my signature, although 
by so doing, I shall alienate from my 
family what they ought to possess. I do 
so, Sir, under the influence of those 
inciples which the Gospel teaches, and 
umbly depending on the care, and 
wisdom, and bounty of that heavenly 
Father, who took me up from my youth, 
who has always supplied my necessities, 
and on whose promise I rely, that he 
will give me all things needful for life 
and godliness.’ He then affixed his 
signature and seal to the title deeds.” 


Mr Cooke appears to have 

possessed colloquial powers and 
ifis, which eminently quali- 

fied him for instructive conver- 
sation. Both profligates and 
sceptics were reclaimed by his 
arguments and persuasions. While 
the work before us is fitted to in- 
struct and encourage Christians 
of every rank and order, we 
think it cannot fail to be peculiarly 
acceptable to those who fill the 
sacred office. 

Many of the letters, indeed, 
are addressed to his younger 
brethren in the ministry, and 
abound with very valuable hints 
on the best methods uf preparing 
for the pulpit. The following is 
a fair specimen of these epistles, 
and acknowledges and corrects a 
fault, which we fear is but too 
common amongst young preach- 
ers. 


**My dear Kinsman,—In the early 
part of my Christian profession, 1 eagerly 
seized every human author in divinity ; 
preferring them to the Bible itself, be- 
cause I thought 1 understood them better 
than the prophets, apostles, and Jesus 
Christ. This I lamented, and felt the 
reproofs of conscience for it. I often 
suspected my sincerity on this account. 
i seadined . ye Seige of the noenes 

ptures, r one part 
day a few in the Old Testa- 
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ment, and at another, some chapters in 
the New Testament. This method with 
a blessing, soon opened my eyes, cor- 
rected my error in practice, and en- 
deared the sacred volume. Reading ove 
morning that part of Abraham’s history, 
where he feared the inhabitants of the 
land would kill him, to possess his wife ; 
and in the afternoon, reading a few 
chapters in Proverbs, I paused at Solo- 
mon’s words, ‘ The fear of man bringeth 
a snare ;’ and was so struck with the 
illustration of it, by the snare which 
entangled Abraham, as to think Solomon 
had it in his eye. I began to see, that 
Scripture is the best interpreter of 
Scripture ; and from that trial ‘ compared 
spiritual things with spiritual.’ 

“On another occasion, I read the 
Jewish law respecting a bird, which 
might be killed when wandering in the 
field or flying in the air; but not on her 
nest. After this I read Solomon’s 
words, alluding to it, ‘as a bird that 
wanders from her nest, so is the man 
that wanders from his place ;’—his dan- 
ger begins with his wandering for safety ! 

ver after, my mind was determined on 
keeping my eyes on the Sacred Scrip- 
tues night and day: and, by the divine 
blessing, this has furnished me for thirty 
years, with three sermons on the Lord's 
day, and twice on week evenings. And 
the more I read, preach, converse, and 
expound, the more amply I am filled 
with divine truth. All my fears of want- 
ing a text or a subject, vanished, when 
I adopted this plan. Yet such was my 
folly and disposition to ‘ cleave to the 
dust,’ that the first funeral sermon I 
was called to preach, I flew to Dr. 
Bates’ Sermon on Death. I read it 
with attention and anxiety; but on my 
finishing it, felt myself weary, unhappy, 
disappointed. The thought occurred— 
why not read the book of Job, the 
Psaims, the writings of Solomon on. the 
subject of death? I did so, and was 
soon supplied with a text and a sermon. 
This cured my folly, and convinced me, 
that the word of God is ‘ able to make 
the man of God perfect,’ or completely 
furnish him for his work. 


“ Your’s faithfully, 
** Joun Cooke.” 


Pp. 499, 500. 
Mr. R. is not chargeable 
with the common sin of book- 


making, for the mass of mate- 
rials here collected would have 
formed two large volumes, in 
the customary and expensive 
style of most of our modern 
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biography. In taking our leave, 
we sincerely thank Mr. R. for this 
valuable addition to our family 
and closet libraries, and indulge 
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a confident hope that it will be 
widely circulated and become 
very useful. 
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Tue Miccennivum, or Twelve Sto- 
ries designed to explain to Young 
Bible Readers the Scripture Pro- 
phecies concerning the Glory of the 
Latter Days. By Mrs. Sherwood, 
Hamilton and Co. Price 2s.—The 
productions of Mrs. Sherwood are all 
of an unquestionably good tendency. 
They are well fitted to afford instruc- 
tion and pleasure to the class of  per- 
sons for whose use they are designed. 
The present little volume is quite 
worthy of being placed by the side of 
its predecessors. Although it treads 
upon delicate ground, yet it treads cir- 
cumspectly. ithout interfering in 
the controversy respecting the personal 
or spiritual reign of Christ in the 
Millennium, the work affords a gene- 
ral view of the prophetic delineation 
relative to that highly interesting sub- 
ject. So far as we have been able to 
discern, there is nothing that savours 
of human conceits throughout the 
volume, and we have no doubt it will 
prove acceptable and instructive to the 
young. It is embellished with a very 
neat and interesting plate. 


Tue Prosperity oF Zion De- 
sIRED. A Farewell Sermon, delivered 
Oct...12, 1828, in Ebenezer Chapel, 
Malton. By W. Greenwood. 8vo. pp. 37. 
Malton: Westley and Davis, Lon- 
don.—A faithful and affectionate dis- 
course from Psalm cxxii..7, 8. It dis- 
covers rather too much of the author's 
fondness for that high-flown language 
which modern courtesy miscalls poeti- 
eal: we recollect, however, that Mr. 
G. has appeared before our readers in 
the character of a poet. Many of 
his late congregation will, doubtless, 
treasure up these farewell words on 
their book-shelves; may the truths 
which they inculcate be also treasured 
up in their hearts. 


DiscOURSES DELIVERED, AND A 
PRAYER OFFERED, April 1, 1828, 


dt the Ordination of the Rev. John 
Owen, as the Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Chepstow. 8vo. pp. 62. 
Stroud: Westley and Davis, London. 
2s This plan of publishing complete 
Ordination Services, has our warmest 
approbation; it tends materially to 
promote, not only among our own, 
but also among other denomina- 
tions, a spirit of inquiry, and con- 
sequently more correct informa- 
tion respecting our sentiments and 
practice as to church government. 
Their value. however, would be still 
enhanced, by the addition of a short 
historical account of the church and 
interest to which they relate. The 
materials thus furnished to fature his- 
torians of dissent, would be invalua- 
ble; and the information could not 
but be acceptable to the members of 
the church, many of whom are, gene- 
rally, little acquainted with the events 
which befel their predecessors. —The 
Introductory Discourse, contained in 
the 2 rae we before us, by the Rev. 
J. Wooldridge, of Bristol, comprises 
a concise and clear statement of the 
nature of a Christian church, and the 
leading principles of nonconformity to 
human authority in matters which re- 
late solely to the connection between 
God and man, and not between man 
and his fellow-creature. To apologise, 
as is the case in the preface, for the 
introduction of this topic, is, at least, 
needless. The grounds of dissent are 
rather too rarely, than too frequently, 
illustrated by our ministerial brethren, 
and an ordination is an occasion which 
demands, rather than justifies, such a 
course.— From 2 Timothy iv. 5. the 
Rey. T. Loader, of Monmouth, affec- 
tionately places before his young 
friend, a view of the vigilance, the 
endurance, and the exertion required 
in the pastoral office, with the en- 
couragement afforded for its faithful 
discharge; and from Phil. ii, t—4. 
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the Rev. J. Burder, of Stroud, exhorts 
the ple to the practice of that 
unanimity, humility, and love, which 
the text so powerfully enforces. The 
profits of the publication will be de- 
voted to the liquidation of the debt on 
the chapel. 


THe Union COoLLecTion oF 
Hymns: additional to the Psalms and 
Hymns of Dr. Watts, comprising that 
part of the Union Collection of Hymns 
and Sacred Odes, adapted to Public 
Worship. 18mo. cloth. 3s.6d. Bristol: 
and Holdsworth and Ball, London.— 
The Union Collection is too well 
known to need eulogy from us. This 
is a very neat edition of that part 
which is suited for public worship ; 
and the original numbers are retained, 
for the accommodation of those who 
possess the complete collection. The 
type is good, and the execution of the 
work highly creditable tu a provincial 
press. 


A Pastorat Letter, on the Sub- 
ject of Revivals in Religion, addressed 
primarily to the Church of Christ, 
assembling in Carr’s Lane, Birming- 
ham, and submitted to the Considera- 
tion of the Independent Churches in 
General. By John Angell James. 
12mo. 40 pp. 6d. Westley and Davis. 
pre. San we contemplate a more 
formal notice of the various works 
now issuing from the press on the all 
important subject of religious revivals, 
yet we cannot refrain from promptly 
announcing this excellent pamphlet, 
which we beg to recommend to all our 
readers, as eminently calculated to 
excite that spirit of humility and self- 
examination which must precede any 
extensive increase of the power of re- 
ligion, either in communities or in- 
dividuals. 


Tue Montuyey Bisre-Ciass Book, 
upon the American Plan ; or, Scrip- 
tural Aids to promote a Revival of 
Religion among the rising Genera- 
tion; in the Form of Catechetical 
Exercises upon some of the most in- 
teresting Portions of Sacred Writ. 
Intended also as a Familiar Com- 
mentary on the Books of Scripture. 
Vol. T, Part. I. Gospel by John. 
By John Morison, Author of ‘ An 

‘xposition of the Book of Psalms,” 
Se. §ce. I2mo.. 6d. Westley and 











Davis.—We are glad to see a work 
upon the plan of this Bible-Class 
Book, and we are, moreover, glad to 
see it in such able hands. The es- 
teemed author has found that his 
efforts to draw the attention of the 
young of his own congregation to the 
simple study of the Word of God 
have been crowned with success; and 
he has, therefore, determined, we 
think wisely, to give the result of 
his Class Exercises to the public at 
large. The plan pursued is highly 
explanatory of the Holy Scriptures, 
by which circumstance the work may 
be of the utmost service to young and 
old. We deem this a very valuable 
accession to the means already pos- 
sessed for advancing the work of reli- 
gion in the hearts of those who are 
growing up into life. We quite agree 
with the author in his preface, that, 
‘should religion experience a pre- 
eminent revival in this country, a q 
powerful impression must be made 
upon the rising generation.” 


Twenty-One Sermons, by the 
late Rev. Thomas Spencer, of Liver- 
pool; from hisown Manuscripts. Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 312. 
Price 4s. 1829.—The name of Spen. 
cer, we have no doubt, notwithstand- P 
ing the lapse of seventeen years since 
the melancholy catastrophe which de- 
prived the church of his services, will 
procure for this volume a very ready 
sale. If, however, any persons should 
read these sermons who imagine that 
eloquence necessarily stands connected 
with a florid style; and that the popu- 
larity of Spencer must, in some mea- 
sure at least, have been owing to the 
facility with which he was accustomed 
to pronounce a long succession of 
tropes and figures, they will soon, it 
is probable, find themselves disap- 
pointed. These discourses are ex- 
ceedingly simple both in plan and lan- 
guage. They are dated from the year 
1807, when he was only sixteen, the 
period at which he entered the Aca- 
demy at Hoxton, to July 21, 1811, 
fifteen days before his death. They 
are evidently mere sketches, but they 
abound with frequent addresses to the 
conscience ; and we are informed, by 
those who were better acquainted with 
his mode of preaching than we were, 
that his applications, which were 
mostly extempore at the close of his 
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sermons, were, in general, copious 
and peculiarly striking 

We know not why the editor should 
have felt himself obliged to retain the 
numerous breaches of grammar, with 
which the volume abounds, particu- 
larly in the use of the tenses. We 
think it would have been an act of 
justice to have presented the work 
to the public, as nearly as possible, 
in that state which Spencer himself 
would have wished it to appear, 
had he contemplated its publication. 
In all other respects, this volume 
of the remains of Spencer does the 
Tract Society much credit. 


A Heir To THE PRIVATE AND 
Domestic Reapiné oF tHE Hoty 
Scriptures: including several Es- 
says in relation to the Scriptures ; an 
Arrangement of the Books of the Old 
and New Testament in Chronological 
Order; an Analysis of Mr. Mede’s 
Scheme of the Apocalypse; and an 
Explanatory Index 4 various Mat- 
ters contained in the Bible. By John 
Leifchild. London: Nisbet. 12mo. 
boards. pp. 132. With a Map. 2s. 6d. 

THe Scripture Stupent’s As- 
SISTANT ; being a complete Index and 
concise Dictionary tothe Holy Bible: 
in which the various Persons, Places, 
and gem mentioned in it are 
accurately referred to; and every 
dificult Word briefly explained. 
signed to facilitate the Consultation 
and Study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By the Rev. John Barr. 12mo. 
boards. pp. 178. London: Duncan. 
3s. 6d. 

A SnHort View or ScrirTure 
History: illustrated with various 
Remarks on the History and Reli- 
gion of the Patriarchs, Jews, and 
Christians ; together with the Laws, 
Customs, and Writings of the An- 
cient Jews. Originally lished 6 
% Soa D.D. Aone a. et 

‘ables of Chronology, Analyses 
Seri; Rf and athee Improvements, 
by John Whitridge. 18me. pp. 180. 
boards. Price 2s. 6d. Holdsworth 
and Ball, 

Tue ScrivTure Diary For 1829: 
comprising Daily Portions of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Order of their History, 
for reading the whole Bible within the 
Year ; together with Selections from the 
Calendars, and Notices of Ecclesiastical 
and Biblical Literature. By John 

N.S. No. 50. 
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Whitridge. 12mo. pp. 54. sewed. 18. 
Holdsworth and Bail.—It has been 
well observed by Mr. James, in his 
Pastoral Letter, that we must ‘“‘ seek 
a revival of religion, by a revived 
attention to the Scriptures.” For, 
“perhaps the Bible was never more 
talked about, and comparatively less 
read, than it is now.” 

We therefore announce, with real 
satisfaction, the valuable little books 
before us, each of which, in its way, 
is well adapted to facilitate that study 
which will best vitalize our piety. 

Mr. Leifchild has well entitled his 
neat volume “ A Help to the Pri- 
vate and Domestic Reading of the 
Holy Scriptures ;” for besides short 
and very impressive Essays en the 
ay of reading the Scriptures-—on 
the Inspiration of the Sacred Writers 
—on the Symbolical Language of 
Prophecy —on the Collection of the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament; 
he has furnished his readers with a 
Digest of the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and an Arrangement of the 
Books of the New. These are pre- 
sented to the reader in a tabular 
form, and follow the course of time, 
as far as it can be ascertained, and 
direct in what order the Scriptures 
are to be read, to secure a view of 
the historical chain which connects 
the whole. In this part Mr. L. has 
availed himself of the voluminous la- 
bours of Lightfoot and Townsend, 
and has succeeded to compress inte 
a smal] compass the best information 
on this subject. Epitomes of Jewish 
History, from the Prophetic Age to 
the Birth of Christ—of the Life of 
Christ—and of the Life and Labours 
of the Apostle Paul, are added ; and 
we feel persuaded, that to private 
Christians, who have but little leisure 
for biblical studies, and to Sunday 
School teachers, this work will be 
found a very useful manual, and we 
therefore cordially recommend it to 
the attention of our readers. 

Mr. Barr's very chaste and interest- 
ing volume will form a suitable com- 
panion to the preceding. He just! 
remarks, “‘ That one unknown wo 
in a sentence often obscures the whole 
of it;”’ and therefore to furnish just 
views of the various-terms of the in- 
spired writings, “ every difficult word 
is briefly eeu 4 keel lan- 
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guage is illustrated — allusions to 
eastern customs shortly noticed —the 
situation of cities, countries, &c. men- 
tioned—and the symbolical style of 
prophecy expounded.” We have not 
proved the accuracy of the whole 
work, but from the correctness of the 
articles we have consulted ; and from 
the general neatness and care which 
characterizes the volume, we are per- 
suaded it will be found replete with 
valuable and accurate information, 
and eminently calculated to advance 
the intelligent and profitable perusal 
of the divine word. 

Dr. Watts’s Scripture History is 
well known and justly valued: we 
think, however, it was susceptible of 
great improvements, and we congra- 
tulate Mr. Whitridge on the produc- 
tion of a new edition, which is, in 
every way, superior to the first edi- 
tion of the Doctor’s, which was pre- 
pared under some disadvantages, and 
never revised. 

Mr. W. has divided the work into 
ten periods, after the proposed ar- 
rangement of Mr. Prebendary Town- 
send, to each of which he has pre- 
fixed a synopsis of general history 
connected therewith, and a table of 
those portions of Scripture which re- 
late to it. The text is occasionally 
illustrated by pertinent notes, and the 
whole is very creditable to the indus- 
try of the editor. To those parents 
who wish to instruct their children in 
the history of the Scriptures, we cor- 
dially recommend this cheap volume, 
and we believe that they will derive 
information from its contents, as well 
as their families. 

“‘The Scripture Diary” for 1829, 
is by the same editor, and presents to 
the heads of Christian families a Ca- 
lendar and Directory for scriptural 
reading throughout the year, by which 
the entire volume may be perused in 
twelve months. Many ecclesiastical 
and biblical matters are also intro- 
duced, and we shall be happy to know 
that this guide is conducting the Bible 
reading of many households. 


ALLEGIANCE To CuRist, LiBerR- 
TY or Conscience. Two Sermons 
delivered in the Independent Meeting 
House, Coggephall, Essex, on Lord’s 
Day, Avgust 24th, 1828; being the 
Anniversary of the Ejectment frum the 
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Church of Eugland of the Two Thou- 
sand Nonconformist Ministers by the 
Act of Uniformity on Bartholomew's 
Day, August 24, 1662. By Algerwm 
Wells. London; Holdsworth and Ball, 
8vo. S6pp. 2s.—We owe to the author 
of these excellent discourses many 
apologies that they have lain so long 
on our table, when their worth de- 
manded that they should be early in- 
troduced to the notice of our readers. 
The subjects of these sermons are 
identified with the cause of liberty, 
piety, and true happiness, and we re- 
joice that they are discussed in a tem- 
perate, dignified, and Christian man- 
ner, reflecting great honour on the 
head and the heart of their author, so 
that we predict he will command the 
respect of his readers, even were he 
may not secure their concurrence. 
We trust his manly example will, ou 
suitable occasions, be imitated by 
our brethren, as we are convinced 
that these topics are not presented 
to our hearers from the pulpit with 
the frequency which their important 
and close connection with spiritual 
religion requires. 


_- 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Edmeston has in the press, *‘ The Woman of 
Shanem, a Drama.ic Sketch, and other Sacred 
Poems.” 

Three Sermons, on the Prosperity of a Christian 
Church, and the Scriptural Means of promoting 
the Revivals of R-ligio». Preached at Stepney, 
by the Rev. Joreph Fietcher, A.M. Will be pub- 
lished early in Febsuary. 

The Advantages and Deficiencies of the Protes- 
tant Reformation: a Se mon preached at Ken- 
sington before the Mouthly Association of Con- 
grevational Ministers, and published at their 
request, by J. P. Dobson, In one vol. 12mo. 
Preparing for publication. 

“ A Mother in Israe!;” being a Sketch of the 
Character of the late Mrs, at of Glasgow. 
ismo. By the Rev. E, Miller. Will be published 
in a few weeks. 

Forty-five Exp: sitory and Practical Lectures, on 
the whole of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
By J. E. Guod, To be published in one vol. svo. 

The Christian Minister’s Pocket Compauion: 
containing Selections of the most striking Pas- 
sages relative to the Ministerial Office, Character, 
&c. from the Works of eminent Aathors, Ancient 
and Modern By W. Shuttleworth. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Will appear in a few days. 

The Rev. J. Young has in the pres, in one 
handsome volame 12mo. “ Scripture Balances ; 
being 4 Selection of the Promises and Thrraten- 
ings of the Holy Scriptares, systematically ar- 
ranged.” 

In the press, and will shortly be published, a 
Collection of Hymus, from Dr, Watts and other 
Authors, adapted for Cwo:.gregational Worship. 
oe Urwick, Minister of York Street Chapel, 

a 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


Neapolitan Edition of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 


“ Anxious you should not incur the 
charge of haying stated an untruth, I 
have carefully translated the prospectus 
of the Neapolitan edition of the 
Bible. It seems the honest intention 
of the parties engaged that it should 
be known, from the number of adver- 
tisements with which the booksellers 
are furnished for circulation; but it is 
not advertised on the walls like the life 
of the Virgin Mary, the Revelations of 
Saint Bridget, and the Sayings or Doings 
of the Monks and Fathers. When I 
first saw the advertisement, I mentioned 
it to the Rev. Mr. Benson, who hap- 
pened to be here, and he said the same 
thing was doing in all the Italian States. 
On his authority [ stated its universality ; 
and I thought his authority good, because 
I knew that one of his objects in his 
travels, was to ascertain, as much as 
possible, the exact state of the existing 
church. However this may be, I have, 
at any rate, established the fact as far as 
Naples is concerned, and this may be 
sufficient for your purpose. 


Vecchio e Nuovo 
Testamento Secondo 
La Volgata, 
Tradotto in Lingua Italiana, 
econ Annotazioni dichiarato da Monsignore 
Antonio Martini, 
Arcivescovo de Firenzi. 


PROSPETTO. 


Monsignore Martini’s Italian Version 
of the Bible is so well known, and in 
such great reputation, that it is quite un- 
necessary for us to praise it. The object 
of this learned prelate was to collate the 
various translations, and to avail himself 
of the aid of all who had treated the 
subject. The result of his labours has 
been eminently successful. This elegant 
translation, enriched as it was with most 
valuable notes, had scarcely issued from 
the press, when it was sought for, and 
reprinted in all the principal cities of 
Italy. The book was soon in every hand, 
and the immortal Pope Pius the Sixth’ 
was so much pleased with it, that he dis- 
tinguished the work and the author by 
bis decided approbation. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


The present are times of great diffi- 
culty. Man, more than ever enemy to 
the truth, renews his attacks every day 
with increased energy and artifice, with 
the hope to expel for ever from the 
hearts of the faithful, the sentiment of 
religion. But the Holy Scriptures are 
a shield of defence against all attacks; 
a sword of keenest temper, powerful to 
resist the assaults of the enemy. Who- 
ever will furnish himself with these suffi- 
cient weapons, shall be sure of victory. 
The promise can never fail. Meditate 
then on the Holy Scriptures : endeavour 
to understand their fullest meaning : 
feed daily on the divine word. You 
shall fortify your faith, and advance step 
by step in piety and holiness. 

These are our motives for the present 
publication. The necessity of the case 
demands it. Other places are exerting 
all their power in promoting the good 
work, It would be a disgrace to Naples 
to be backward. The book will be 
printed in the cheapest possible form 
consistent with correctness, that it may 
come within the reach of all. 

Here follows the conditions. It is to 
be in sixteen volumes ; the price of each 
volume according to the number of 
sheets, at three grains a sheet, (abont a 
penny fasthing, or not quite three half- 
pence.) 

AGNELLO TRAMATOR, 
Editor.” 
Naples, 20th March, 1828. 


FORMATION OF AN EPISCOPAL HOME 
MISSION FOR IRELAND. 


Our English readers will participate 
with us in the surprise and pleasure 
which the following Resolutions have ex- 
cited. We do unteignedly rejoice that 
Clergymen of known piety in the Irish 
Church are taking such measures, but 
then we cannot suppress our astonish- 
ment, that proceedings which in the Eng- 
lish Church would be condemned as “ ir- 
regular” and subversive of ‘ discipline” 
should be tolerated by the Episcopal 
Bench. Surely they govern with a lighter 
hand than some Diocesans of the Sister 
Establishment in thiscountry. 

** At a Meeting of some Members of 
the Established Church, held on Thurs- 
day, the 30th of October, 1828, at 
7, Rutland Square, East, the following 
Resolutions were entered into: 

“Ist. That feeling an especial respon- 

Q2 
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sibility resting upon us to exert our- 
selves at the present moment in proclaim- 
aoe Gospel of Christ to who, in 
country, are ‘ignorant and out of 
the way,’ we form ourselves into an As- 
sociation of Members of the United 
Church ra England _ a ~ ee 
rpose of carrying into effect this ob- 
| to be denominated, The Established 
Church Home Mission. 

“2dly, That being in the midst of a 
Roman Catholic population, we are 
aa to’ confess that we have been 
4 iy concerning our brethren,’ 
in that we 


ve not more plainly and 
a eached to them the great 
truths Gospel of Christ, and that 
we desire now to direct our attention 
aud exertions more particularly to our 
brethren of that persuasion. 

“&diy, In furtherance of this object, 

is an ne to avail ourselves of the 
eccasional labours of employed and bene- 
ficed Clergymen, who shall be disposed 
to devote a limited portion of time to 
the work of the Lord, in this depart- 
ment of the vineyard, their places being 
supplied by such persons as shall be ap- 
proved by their tive Diocesans, as 
well as of the labours of such Clergymen 
as shall appear to the Board to be quali- 
fied, and are willing to devote their 
whole time to the work of Missionary 
labour. 

* 4thly, That, as it is our especial object 
to bring the Gospel to the hearing of our 
Roman Catholic brethren, under every 
circumstance, we wish it to be under- 
stood that our Missionaries are expected 
not only to address them from the pulpits 
of the Established Church, but also in 
all places where it is possible to collect a 


congregation. 

“Sthly, That the affairs of this Asso- 
ciation be conducted by a Board of 
Twenty-one Ministers of the Established 
Church, who shall fill up any vacancies 
which may occur in their body. 

“6thly, That the following constitute 
the — te pay Beg wore Robt. 
Daly, Foot, Wm. Fawsset, R. G. 
Greene, John Hare, George Hare, 
George Hazelwood, Henry Moore, Richd. 
Murray, B. W. Mathias, Robt. M‘Ghee, 
H. Newman, C. Otway, Wm. Purdon, 

A. Ross, J. H. Singer, Robt. 
Stevilly, Ed. Wade, and Hugh White. 
Secretary Rev. Denis Browne. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE SPECIAL MEET- 
INGS OF THE DISSENTING MINISTERS 
AT THE LIBRARY, RED CROSS STREET. 


The deliberations of this venerable 


body being considered private, it has 
been our practice only to publish its 
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resolutions, from time to time, without 
any report of the discussions by which 
they have been preceded. Asa member 
of the Body, Mr. Ivimey, has, how- 
ever, published a pamphlet, entitled, 
“Dr. Williams’ Library, and the Debate 
on the Roman Catholic claims,” in which 
there are statements calculated to pro- 
duce very incorrect impressions on the 
public mind, we feel it our duty to give 
some account of the proceedings. 

“ The special meeting” was convened, 
as usual, by a requisition, signed, as is 
necessary on all such occasions, by three 
ministers of each party united in the body, 
viz. the Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist Denominations. It required the 
meeting “‘ to take into consideration the 
expediency, at the present juncture, of 
issuing Resolutions declaratory of our 
earnest desire of the repeal of all the 
remaining Statutes that attach civil dis- 
abilities to religious opinions, and of our 
loyal confidence in the wisdom and con 
ciliatory spirit of the Legislatnare and of 
his Majesty’s Government; and, also, 
the propriety of petitioning both Houses 
of Parliament for the speedy adoption of 
such measures as may allay discontent, 
and unite all the subjects of the realm 
na the enjoyment of equal religious li- 

rty.” 

The Body was summoned for Tues- 
day, Jan. 20th, when the Rev. F. A. 
Cox, LL.D. was called to the chair. 
The Rev. R, Aspland addressed the 
assembly in a powerful speech, and 
moved the Resolutions inserted below, 
which were briefly seconded by Dr. 
Winter. The Rev. J. Ivimey rose to 
move an amendment, and produced a 
bulky manuscript, containing his speech, 
which he begged permission to read. 
This was immediately resisted, as con- 
trary to the usage of that body. Mr. I. 
however, persevered in a very extended 
reading of his notes, and, as many of 
his. remarks were not thought relevant, 
he was twice called upon to speak to the 
question, and his statements excited oc- 
casional laughter; but the “confusion” 
and “ awfully tremendous clapping” of 
which he speaks in his pamphlet, must 
be the creatures of his own imagination. 

The amendment was as follows:— 
“ That as the consideration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims is likely to be 
brought shortly before Parliament, and 
as that , armors does wy ope Bs Reli- 
gious rty, properly so we 
consider it would be highly inexpedient 
at this critical juncture for this to 
publish any Resolutions, or to present 
any Petitions to Parliament, for the Re- 
= of Statutes which attach civil disabi- 
ities to the Roman Catholics, on account 
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of the allegiance they owe to a foreign 
Potentate, and who are therefore un- 
able to give a pledge of entire sub- 
jection to the Monarch of these Realins. 
And from the proof of justice and kind- 
ness, lately given to the Protestant Dis- 
senters, by the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, that we ought to ex- 

ress ‘our loyal confidence in the wis- 
sn and conciliatory spirit of the Le- 
gislature and his Majesty’s Government,’ 
not doubting but they will ‘ speedily 
adopt such measures,’ as to their wis- 
dom shall appear most proper, ‘ to allay 
the discontent of his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects.’ And for the above 
reasons this Body thinks it most expe- 
dient to observe and maintain a strict 
neutrality, and therefore to avoid adopt- 
ing any proceedings which may be con- 
si Tern as expressing a favourable opi- 
nion in regard to the Claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics.” 

The Rev. Mr. Douglas seconded the 
amendment, and, as on former occasions, 
drew largely on the patience of his bre- 
thren. 

Aspla Bch of } Bes Messrs. 
and, Ivimey, an uglas havi 
been extended to a great length, the 
time of the meeting was nearly expired, 
so that after the Rev. Joseph Hughes 
had briefly spoken in support of the 
Resolutions, the meeting adjourned to 

Tuesday, the 27th, at 12 o'clock. 

On that day, after the despatch of 
some preliminary business, the debate 
was resumed, and a leading Indepen- 
dent Minister moved “the previous 
question,” avowing most fully his entire 
agreement with the sentiments of the 
Resolutions, but fearing that they might 
occasion a nearly equal, and, conse- 

nently, inexpedient division of the body. 
is soy was seconded by a venera- 
ble Baptist minister, and, we think, four 
or five Independent ministers spoke in 
support of his motion, at the same time 
expressing, we believe with only one ex- 
ception, their concurrence in the senti- 
ments of the Resolutions. The debate 
continued, with great animation and 
eloquence, for four hours, during 
which, six Presbyterian, twelve Inde- 
pendent, and four Baptist ministers 
addressed the chair. e re these 
numbers to prove that the published in- 
sinuation that the Body has been in- 
fluenced and led on by the Unitarian 
ministers is entirely without foundation. 
We have, of course, no authorized return 
of the division, but if we distinctly 
po ne heyy vaaien net | p= they The 

a ty o ; 

Amendment only nine 


was only 
votes! and the f 
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were 5 Pome by forty-eight votes 
to en 

“That we cannot assemble as a 
body. without again oe our 
fervent gratitude to the ighty Dis- 
poser of events, for the signal bene- 
fit conferred, through His gracious 
providence, upon the Protestant Dis- 
senters of Great Britain, the late 
repeal of so much of the tion 
and Test Acts as imposed the Sacra- 
mental Test. 

“ That deeply impressed with a sense 
of the importance of this measure to 
the se of — ——— Lined the 
peace and prosperity o' e om, 
we deem it out bounden duty to put 
upon record our earnest desire of the 
repeal of all the remaining Statutes that 
attach Civil Disabilities to Religious 

inions. 

“ That, at the present crisis, we feel 
ourselves called upon to declare our 
loyal confidence in the wisdom and 
conciliatory spirit of the Legislature and 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

“ And that Petitions be presented by 
this Body to both Houses of Parliament 
in the ensuing Session,’ praying the 
speedy adoption of such measures as 
unite all the subjects of the realm in the 
enjoyment of equal religious liberty. 

“ Tuomas Regs, LL.D., Secretary.” 


EPISCOPAL DISCIPLINE IN THE DIO- 
CESE OF LONDON. 


Dr. Blomfield has been “‘ enthroned” 
Bishop of London. This ——— took 
place at St. Panl’s Cathedral on Friday, 
the 16th of January, with appropriate 

p! Should some of our readers 
ask, what this ceremonial means, we 
might employ the language of a cele- 
brated journal. “ We really cannot 
tell. There is no allusion to any such 
ceremony in the Gospel of Christ; it 
cannot, therefore, be a Christian cere- 
mony, and cannot properly pertain to 
a Christian Charch, = 4 hristian Bi- 
shop. It is most probably some pagan 
rite, passed through the calendar of 


Popery into our reformed church. It 
were better that the B should 
practise humility, conciliate clergy 


amongst whom they preside by brotherly 
kindness, and set an example of mode- 
ration to. the laity, than that should 
eccupy themselves in costly exhibitions 
and state shows, which can only excite 
envy.”* We fear, however, these 
remarks have been lost on the Right 
Reverend Diocesan, for if the reports 





* The Times Newspaper. 
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of the public journals be true, he has 
commenced a course of discipline, which 
will do little to increase the popularity 
of the Established Church. By an 
article in “ the Standard,” of 24th Janu- 
ary, we learn that Dr. Blomfield has 
commanded the Rev. Mr.P — (understood 
torefer to that excellent Minister, the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt ) to discontinue a prayer meet- 
ing held at his own house /! The venerable 
“ Book Society,” formed in 1750, and 
established on the Catholic principles of 
uniting Churchmen and Dissenters in 
promoting Christian knowledge, and 
conducted by a joint Committee of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, has occa- 
sionally had collection sermons in the 
churches of this city; and in the list 
of Episcopalian preachers, the venerated 
names of Jones, Romaine, Venn, and 
Newton occur. The Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
of Albury, had engaged to preach at 
Christ Church, Newgate Street; but 
upon the translation of the Bishop of 
Chester to the See of London, he declined 
the service, becanse he had not been 
permitted to preach in the latter diocese, 
during the Episcopate of Dr. Blomfield. 
Another clergyman was therefore ob- 
tained, but a communication was made, 
it is said, by the Bishop’s Chaplain to 
the Curate of Christ’s Church, prohibit- 
ing the service, and accompanied with 
an intimation, that it was his Lordship’s 
determination to prevent the use of 
the churches of his diocese, in aid of 
any Society, having Dissenters on its 
Committee ! 

We had , that Dr. Blomfield 
was convinced, that such is the amount 
of ignorance, vice, and infidelity in his 
See, that it is desirable that good 
men of every denomination should unite 
tolessen it. We shall be glad, there- 
fore, to learn, for the sake of public 
morals, that we have been misinformed ; 
but should these statements prove true, 
and the Reverend Prelate still pursue the 
same course, we shall not only pity the 
littleness, but laugh at the impolicy of 
measures, which can only tend to increase 
the evil which his Lordship vainly sup- 
poses he can suppress. 


OF PETITION FOR THE .SUP- 
PRESSION OF SUTTEES, Xc. 


The horror which the recent murders 
at Edinburgh has spread through the 
empire, need not be described; every 
one of our readers has felt appalled at 
such disclosures of human depravity. 
W. Johns, Esq. M.D., of Manchester, 
has published, a note in the Guardian 
newspaper of. the town, in which he re- 
marks—*‘ Rumour attributes about thirty 
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murders, as perpetrated with a view to 
dissection. This substantiated is so shock- 
ing, that the most obdurate mind revolts 
from the recital of its details. The actual 
returns of the English government in 
India, to the inquiries of their superiors 
at home, give an average of forty-eight wo- 
men burnt alive every month, during two 
preceding years. Murders there are not 
done in obscurity, but in open day, amid 
collected multitudes, under the eye of 
our own government, and in the presence 
of their official delegates, and notwith- 
standing that the local authorities in 
some quarters where the practices are 
most common, have declared that there 
is a crying necessity for suppressing 
them. The Chairman of the Honourable 
the East India Company, in his place, is 
reported to have said, that in the year 
1824, 527 were thus destroyed by the 
most horrible of deaths; 1825, 639; in 
1826, only five hundred and eighteen! ! / 
If Edinburgh be not five hundred miles 
from the British Court, and India be 
fifteen thousand, I maintain, that the 
inhabitants of the latter country, as well 
as of the former, are equally subjects of 
the British empire, and equally claim 
our sympathy and protection. Is it pos- 
sible that the simple fact just stated can 
be credited, and that a human heart can 
be found to exist in a British breast, 
which does not bleed for the woes thus 
perpetuated under a government into 
whose hands Providence has thrown 
these distant provinces, for their protec- 
tion and welfare? If my feeble voice 
cannot he heard on behalf of the most 
delicate and tender part of our species, 
the most helpless and yet the most op- 
pressed, let the eloquent Burke be heard. 
* The blood of man should never be shed, 
but to redeem the blood of man. It is 
well shed for our family, for our friends, 
for our God, for our kind. The rest is 
vanity, the rest is crime.’” 

We trust that the friends of humanity 
and religion do in various places design 
to petition the Legislature in the ap- 
proaching Sessions, and to facilitate their 
design, we insert a draught of a petition, 
which has been forwarded to us for that 
purpose. 

“To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


“ The Humble Petition of the Congregation 
of —— meeting in ——. 

* Showeth,—That your petitioners 
have learned with the greatest regret, 
that the burning of living women, with the 
dead bodies of their husbands, and other 
customs by which human life is wantonly 
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sacrificed, continue to be practised with 
undiminished frequency in various parts 
of British India: and that pilgrimages to 
certain idolatrous temples in that country, 
are superintended by the British au- 
thorities, as sources of revenue to the 
Honourable East India Company’s Go- 
vernment. 

“ That it further appears to your peti- 
tioners, that the existing regulations of 
the Suttee, have increased the number of 
human sacrifices; and that the system 
pursued by the local Government, which 
allows a premium to certain agents, 
known by the name of pilgrim hunters, 
has occasioned an unprecedented in- 
crease of the native superstitions, con- 
trary to the purport of a resolution of 
your Honourable House, passed in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, recognizing it as the duty of 
this country to introduce among our In- 
dian fellow-subjects, the blessings of 
Christianity. 

4 Therefore your petitioners most ear- 
nestly implore your Honourable House, 
to adopt such measures as may be deemed 
most expedient and effectual for the 
po rena of such murders, and for the 
abolition of the Pilgrim Tax, as alike 
abhorrent from the British character, 
and opposed to the welfare of our In- 
dian possessions ; and thus to remove the 
stigma which attaches to our national 
character, and to relieve the inhabi- 
tants of British India from a cruel 


rge. 
“* And your petitioners will ever pray.”’ 


THE FORMATION OF A CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, ORMSKIRK, LANCA- 
SHIRE. 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 28, 1828, 
was formed in the town of Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, a church of the Independent 
denomination. The Rev. R. Slate, of 
Preston, delivered a very appropriate 
discourse on the occasion, in which he 
gave an interesting account of the state 
of this town, which has been nearly des- 
titute of evangelical light, except what 
it derived from a small Wesleyan chapel, 
since the days of the puritans; when 
the pious Nathaniel Heywood was vicar 
of the church, from whence he was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity, in 
the chancel of which he was, some years 
after, interred. The Rev. George Payne, 
A.M. Theological Tutor of the College 
at Blackburn, publicly recognized the 
formation of the church, and afterwards 
administered to them, and some members 
of neighbouring congregational churches, 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. 
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Several attempts had formerly been 
made to establish the Independent 
interest in this large and populous parish, 
containing about 13,000 souls; but, on 
account of strong prejudice and opposi- 
tion, without any success, till February, 
1826, where a spacious room, before part 
ot a silk factory, was opened for divine 
worship, by the Lancashire County Union 
for the Spread of the Gospel: on which 
occasion, sermons were preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Raffles, and the Rev. S. 
Charrier, of Liverpool From that time 
it was mostly supplied by students from 
Blackburn till January, 1827, when Mr. 
W.R. Dawes first preached there, who, 
proving acceptable to the congregation, 
at their request continued to supply to 
the present time; and by the liberality 
of several individuals, the place of wor- 
ship, which will contain about 300 per- 
sons, has been very commodiously fitted 
up with pews, &c. 

In the morning of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 29, Mr. Dawes was ordained pastor 
over this infant church. The Rev. James 
Lister (Baptist) of Liverpool, began by 
reading and prayer; the Rev. G. Payne 
preached a very judicious sermon on 
the nature of a Christian church, and 
proposed the usual questions ; the Rev. 
S. Saunders (Baptist), offered up the 
ordination prayer with uliar ene 
and pathos; the Rev. Dr. Rafiles, (of 
whose church Mr. Dawes had been a 
member), delivered a most interesting 
and impressive one to the minister, 
from 2 Tim. iv. 5. “ Make ae preet of 
thy ministry ;” and the Rev. R. Maclean, 
of Liverpool, gave an excellent charge 
to the people, from t Cor. iv. 1. “ Let 
aman so account of us, as of the mini- 
sters of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God;” after which, the 
Rev. G. Greatbach, of Southport, con- 
cluded with prayer. Thirteen ministers 
were present; and many persons from 
distant parts, especially Liverpool, at- 
tended on the occasion, which was one 
of such peculiar interest, that the con- 
gregation, many of whom were affected 
to tears, expressed the highest satisfac- 
tion at the very solemn and appropriate 
manner in which the service Bays con- 
ducted. As the congre n greatl 
increased since Mae ores’s eb cman 
in this place, and several persons appear 
to have received much spiritual benefit, 
we hope that the time to visit this dark 
neighbourhood is at length arrived ; and 
that this small beginning will hereafter 
yield an abundant harvest to the gl 
of God in the conversion of souls. — 
Sabbath School has also been esta- 
blished, at which the average attendance 
of the children is about 150. 
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ORDINATION, &c. 


On Thursday, 20th of November, the 
Rev. John Simmons was ordained to the 
Pf cipringhem aad Heckington, Lis. 

e » Lin- 
colnshire, The Rev. John Pain, of 
Horncastle, delivered the introductory 
» and preached to the people 
from Deute i. 38,, and the Rev. 
Ben. Byron, of Lincoln, (Mr. Simmons’ 
Sasi Sasennted the nation prayer, 
and gave the charge to the minister from 
1 Tim. iv. 16. The numerous auditory 
appeared deeply interested in the solemn 
services of the day. The population of 
the two villages considerably exceeds 
2000, the con tions have been col- 
lected, and churches formed by the 
divine blessing on the labours of Mr. S. 
during the last two years. 


On Thutsday, January the 8th, the 
Rev. Arthur Tidman was publicly re- 
Cognized as the Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church assembling at Barbican 
Cc » Landon, vacant by the removal 
of Rev. Spedding Curwin to 
Frome. 


The Rev. William Orme, of Camber- 
well, introduced the service by reading 
and prayer. The Rev Joseph Fletcher, 
M.A. of Stcpney, delivered a luminous 
introductory discourse on the ao, 
of the tional system. e Rév. 
George Clayton, of Walworth, asked 
the usual questions, to which Mr. 
Thomas Challis, on behalf of the Church 
and Mr. Tidman, for himself, returne 
very satisfactory replies The Rev. Dr. 


Winter offered the intercesso er. 
‘The ry pray 


Rev, Andrew Reed add to the 





pastor a discourse of unusual power, from 
2 Tim. vii. 814 On Ministerial Per- 
severance, which, we are happy to an- 
nounce, haz just issued from the press, 
in answer to the very earnest wish of 
all the ministers who heard it. The 
Rev. John Clayton, Jun. preached to the 
people from Habb. iii. 2. on the Neces- 
sity of a Revival of Personal and Do- 
mestic Piety ; and the Rev. Dr. Bennet 
closed the lengthened, but deeply in- 
teresting services with prayer. 


RECENT DEATH. 


On the 29th of January, in his 83rd 
ear, the Rev. MattHew Wirks, the 
eloved and revered minister, for more 

than half a century, of the congrega- 
tions at the Tabernacle and Tottenham 
Court Chapels, London. 


NOTICES. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Relief of the Widows and 
Children of Protestant Dissenting Mini- 
sters of the Three Denominations, insti- 
tuted 1733, will be held on Wednesday, 
the Ist of April next, when a sermon 
will be preached at the Old Jewry 
Chapel, removed to Jewin Street, Alders- 
gate Street, by the Rev. Isaiah a of 
Hackney. Service to begin at 
o’clock precisely. The friends of the 
Society will afterwards dine together 
at the Albion, in Aldersgate Street. 

We are informed, that the Rev. 
George Payne, M.A. Theological Tutor 
at Biackburn, bas accepted an invita- 
tion to become tutor of the Western 
Academy, about to be removed from 
Axminstet to Exeter. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


CommuNrcaTions have been received during the past month from the Reverend 
Dr. Henderson—the Rev. Messrs. G. Redford—Thomas Keyworth—J. Peggs— 
W. H. Stowell--W. Davies--W. R. Dawes--W. Urwick--and C. Moase. 


Also from Messrs. J. F. Lioyd--H. K. Smithers -W. Ellerby—Thomas Foster— 
J. Storer--A. Shepherd—J. B. Williams.--A Countryman --Ae‘va—Wintonian 


—a Constant Reader. 


eat vag neni fo of domestic intelligence has compelled us to defer the 
eden 


American our next. 


We can assure Aciva, that our correspondent J. S. is a resident at Cambridge, 
and is in no way influenced by interested motives. 

The communication from “ a Countryman,” in “ Devon,” respecting the Western 
Academy, we must decline, unless he will favour us with his name and residence. 






































